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TODAY’S SCHOOLS ARE GOOD SCHOOLS 


Their teachers seek inservice education (See page 86) 
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To provide the reader with a quick, 
visual picture of the historical set- 
ting, articles on each State are illu- 
minated by photographs and paint- 
ings of important sites and events, 
effectively grouped ona single page. 

Background material presented in 


% This is one of a series of advertisements to focus attention on the many such concise and graphic manner 
exclusive features of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA and to explain why leads both to a livelier understand- 
owners of this remarkable new reference work have found the 20 volumes so much ing of the text and to a lasting im- 


more exciting and readable to use. R 
. pression of the subject as a whole. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the family, 


20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


10,000,000 words 

10,000 pages 

50,000 subjects 

15,000 illustrations 

Hundreds of full color illustrations 
3200 important contributors (including 
15 Nobel prize winners) 

40 beautiful, informative end papers 
190-page world atlas in color 
Thousands of cross references 

® Complete bibliographies 


WALTER DILL SCOTT 
Chairman, Editorial Board 
FRANKLIN J. MEINE 
Editor-in-Chief Library Buckram Edition 
Available to schools and libraries only, 
at a substantial discount. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
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easier Lk Tole! Spel| vocabulary 


At last—you can build 
lasting spelling skills! 


grades 2-8, by Lambader and Kotitmeyer 


America’s spelling authorities, May Lambader and 
Dr. William Kottmeyer, give you a spectacular 
revision based on phonetic and structural skills. With 
THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING your youngsters 
develop /asting spelling power. 


See these dramatic new approaches to teaching spelling! 
@ you emphasize changing sounds to words 
e words are grouped by common elements 
@ you consistently review skills, as well as words 
e spelling correlates with language arts 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


St. Lovis 3 e Dallas 1 e© Pasadena 2 
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Easy To Teach 


The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC SERIES 


Grades 1 -8 


McSwain — Ulrich — Cooke 


You too will find arithmetic easy to 
teach with The UNDERSTANDING 
ARITHMETIC Series because: 


* 
© A new visualized approach leads pupils to dis- 


cover and understand number relationships and 
processes. 


@ Abundant opportunities for practice and problems 
are provided in the text for each grade. 


@ Each arithmetical process is taught at the proper 
time in its correct sequence. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Palo Alto, Calif. Summit, New Jersey Atlanta, Ga. 


River Forest, Ilinois 


Dallas, Texas 
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Double-Duty Sidewalks 


ON THE cement walks around our 7 
new elementary school we painted 
hopscotch squares—and circles for 
marbles—in red, gray, and black. 7 

The plan is a real space-saver and | 
a good means of encouraging these 7 
popular children’s games. q 

—NELL L. BARLOW, Central School, 7 
Brigham, Utah. 


Film Is Good Public Relations 


AN ALL-SCHOOL, 45-minute mo- 
tion picture produced by a faculty | 
member and a movie committee of 
six students made civic clubs and | 
other audiences comment, “Schools 
have changed since my day. I'd 
like to go back!” 

The film took in the whole school 
year and all phases of school life— | 
board meetings, athletics, class- | 
rooms, and extracurriculum activi- © 
ties. An accompanying script, pre- 
pared and spoken by members of 
the movie committee with sound = 
effects and a musical background, 
made the film come alive. 

Not only education and enter- 
tainment but good public rela- 
tions have resulted. 

—T. T. TEDESCO, Ambridge [Pa.] 
Highschool. 


NEA JOURNAL 


Published monthly except June, July, and 
August by the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

NEA JOURNAL goes to all members of 
the Association. Active membership dues, 
including JOURNAL, $5; including other 
po age seen oe in addition to JOURNAL, $10; 
ife membership, $150. Single copies of 
JOURNAL, 50¢. Entered as second-class 
matter October 23, 1920, at the post office at 
Washington, D. C., under the act of August 
24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, 
act of October 3, 1917, authorized January 
26, 1921. 
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News and Trends 


Campaign Opens for Federal Aid 
To Build Schools 


A new campaign urging federal support to help the states 
build schools opened in Washington January 11 when rep- 
resentatives of some 40 national organizations met to discuss 
ways and means of supporting school-construction legisla- 
tion during the 84th Congress. Senator Lister Hill [D-Ala.], 
new chairman of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, and Representative Samuel K. McConnell [R-Pa.] 
of the House Education and Labor Committee attended a 
luncheon session of the conference. John K. Norton of 
Columbia University gave the major address, urging prompt 
federal assistance to schools. The NEA Legislative Com- 
mission sponsored the conference. 


During the first days of the 84th Congress, several bills 
were introduced in both House and Senate to provide fed- 
eral aid for school buildings. House bills included HR14, 
Kearns [R-Pa.], HR15, Bailey [D-W. Va.], and HR44, 
Perkins |D-Ky.]. Senate bills introduced early in January 
included S 5, Hill and 18 co-sponsors; and S$ 4, Clements 
|D-Ky.]. 


State-of-the-Union Message Underscores 


Classroom Shortage 


Immediate and affirmative action in dealing with the 
classroom shortage was asked by President Eisenhower in his 
State-of-the-Union message on January 6. He said: 


It is the right of every American, from childhood on, 
to have access to knowledge. In our form of society this 
right of the individual takes on a special meaning, for the 
education of all our citizens is therefore imperative to the 
maintenance and invigoration of America’s free institu- 
tions. ... 


"However, such factors as population growth, additional 
responsibilities of schools, and increased and longer school 
attendance have produced an unprecedented classroom short- 
age. This shortage is of immediate concern to all our people. 
Affirmative action must be taken now. 


“Without impairing in any way the responsibilities of 
our states, our localities, communities, or families, the fed- 
eral government should serve as an effective agent in deal- 
ing with this problem. I shall forward a special message to 
the Congress on February 15, presenting a program dealing 
with this shortage.” 


NEA Spokesman Urges More 
Teacher Representation in Unesco 


Intellectual and technical presentations at the Eighth 
Unesco General Conference were impregnated with politi- 
cal overtones reflecting the involved inter-relationships of 
national and global interests and points of view, reports 


Sarah C. Caldwell, NEA pastpresident. She attended the 
conference as the official representative of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession. 
The month-long conference in Montevideo, Uruguay, ended 
December 10. 


The conference unanimously instructed the Director Gen- 
eral to extend the organization's full cooperation to the 
United Nations in the Atoms-for-Pcace program. The reso- 
lution at Montevideo was presented by India with revised 
amendments proposed by Japan and France, backed strong- 
ly by the US. Other outstanding accomplishments of the 
conference include: approval of a proposal for remodeling 
future UNEsco programs; the approval of a resolution 
recommending that member countries “‘encourage respect 
for justice, for the rule of law and for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms without distinction of race, 
sex, language and religion ..., ’’ that member states “should 
direct their attention to gaining recognition for the idea 
of living peacefully together, of understanding and co- 
operation among all nations ..., ’’ and a resolution which 
called on member states “to assure freedom of expression 
and to remove barriers to the free flow of undistorted 
information. ” The conference voted to grant the 
Director-General extra powers requested by him which will 
allow him to dismiss employees for incompetence, inef- 
ficiency, or lack of integrity. 


Emphasis was placed on primary and fundamental educa- 
tion—yct, as one delegate expressed the situation, “We 
are spending a great deal of time talking about bow our 
program will be carried on, but too little attention is being 
given to who will actually do the implementation—the 
practicing teacher”. Only five of the delegates in Mon- 
tevideo were known to have direct contacts with children 
and youth in the classroom. “If UNEsco is to have a sensi- 
tive responsiveness to the educational needs of member 
states and a better method of meeting these needs, ever) 
national delegation should in the future include represent- 
atives of the organized teaching profession. Those who 
are qualified to carry forward and coordinate the program 
of education in such a way as to avoid waste of effort 
and confusion of ideas should have a voice in the General 
Conference of UNeEsco,” declared Mrs. Caldwell. 


Complacency Is Dangerous, Says Man- 
power Council 


Complacency regarding our human resources today is short- 
sighted and dangerous, declares a 1954 report of the 
National Manpower Council. Five major long-range objec- 
tives must be pursued if we are to strengthen the nation’s 
resources of skilled workers and technicians, says the council. 
We must: strengthen the contributions made by secondary 
education to the acquisition of skill; develop a more effective 
program for vocational guidance; provide more equal 
opportunities for all individuals to acquire skill; improve 
the facilities and methods used to train skilled and techni- 
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cal manpower; and increase knowledge about our man- 
power resources. 


After spelling out the implications of these objectives, 
the council observes: 


“The key to good education is good teaching. When 
able men and women are discouraged from entering upon 
a teaching career or leave after a few years because of poor 
silaries and low prestige, it becomes extremely difficult for 
the nation to realize its educational goals. Exceptional 
teachers are always at a premium, and the schools face no 
greater challenge than to learn how to make the most effec- 
tive use of those they have. In concentrating attention on 
the problem of shortages of teachers, we have neglected 
developing more effective ways of utilizing our available 
teaching personnel. The need to recruit and maintain an 
adequate number of competent highschool teachers of mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences deserves special comment.” 


The National Manpower Council was established in 1951 
to study important manpower problems in this period of 
cmergency and to contribute to the improved development 
and use of the country’s manpower resources. It is composed 
of a group of leaders in industry, labor, education, and 
public service from all sections of the country. 


Copies of the National Manpower Council's A Policy for 
Skilled Manpower: A Statement and Recommendations may 
be obtained free by writing to the National Manpower 
Council, Graduate School of Business, Columbia University, 
New York 27. The full report, A Policy for Skilled Man- 
power, is available at $4.50 from Columbia University Press, 
Morningside Heights, New York 27. ; 


Agnes Winn Dies in Washington, D. C. 


Agnes Winn, retired member of the NEA headquarters 
statf, dicd in Washington, D. C., January 8. She came to 
the NEA in February 1922 from the presidency of the 
Scattie Grade Teachers Club. Miss Winn served successively 
as director of the Division of Classroom Service, director 
of the Division of Affiliated Associations, and as assistant 
director of the NEA Legislative and Federal Relations 
Division. She retired in December 1945. 


UN Contest Announced 


Student knowledge ot the functions and work of the 
United Nations will be tested in highschools thruout the 
US and its territories on March 15. The competition is spon- 
sored annually by the American Association for the UN. 
Prizes include trips, cash, and college scholarships. Schools 
should register thru a teacher. For further information ad- 
dress Mary Hamilton, contest secretary, American Associ- 
ation for the United Nations, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17. 


Federal Budget Holds Line on Education 


The President’s Budget Message of January 17 proposes 
expenditurcs totaling $62.4 billion in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956. Of this sum, $40.5 billion or 65° will 
go for national defense. Education and general research 
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spending, veterans education and school lunches excepted, 
will total $285 million—less than one-half of one percent 
of the 1956 budget. Vocational education, international 
education exchanges, current eperation funds for federally 
affected areas, and the US Office of Education are uncut 
with slight increases for the last three mentioned. Re- 
ductions are proposed in school-lunch funds and construc- 
tion funds for federally affected areas. 


More Salary Schedules Revised Upward 


Two of the nation’s larger cities, New Orleans and 
Cleveland [each over a half-million in population], have 
recently revised school-salary schedules. 


New Orleans was first, with a complete revamping of its 
schedule, retroactive to the opening of the school year. In- 
creases ranged from $456 for the beginning classroom 
teacher with bachelor’s degree to $750 for the teacher with 
master’s degree and 12 years’ experience. Schedule ranges 
for the nondegree, BA, and MA teachers, respectively, are 
$2800-$4350, $3000-$4550, and $3300-$5000. Eleven in- 
crements of $100 or $150 are provided in the first two 
classes and 12 increments in the MA class. 


Cleveland’s salary increase became effective January 1, 
1955. All salaries of classroom teachers were increased 
$300 except for beginning teachers with degrees, who were 
raised $300 last September. Minimum for nondegree teach- 
ers as of January 1 is $3400 and for degree teachers $3800. 
New maximum for teachers with 21/, years of preparation 
is $5100. Maximum is $200 higher with each half-year of 
preparation, reaching $5900 with BA and $6300 with MA. 
Increments are $200; 121/, increments are needed to reach 
the MA maximum. 


Highschool-Teacher Fellowships Offered 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education is con- 
tinuing its High School Teacher Fellowship Program by 
offering approximately 200 fellowships for the academic 
year 1955-56. Candidates are selected locally under a quota 
system based on the size of the communities. School super- 
intendents will receive the program announcements on ap- 
plication forms from the National Committee on High 
School Teacher Fellowships, 655 Madison Ave., New York 
21. Individual teachers should not apply to the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education but only to their superin- 
tendent of schools or the nominating committee. Recom- 
mendations of local committees must reach the National 
Committee on High School Teacher Fellowships before 
March 15, 1955. 


NEA Membership Report 


There were 1123 new NEA life members during the 
period of November 19 to December 16. [See page 110.] 


For the first time in history the NEA midyear member- 
ship count included more than a_ half-million teachers. 
The exact figure, as of December 31, 1954, was 534,041. 
The corresponding number on the same date a year ago 
was 495,445. 
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Here's a new way 
of giving colleges 
the financial 


help they need 


NEARLY 


= The G-E Educational Fund announces a 
LF OF ALL plan to match an employee’s gifts to his 
college, up to $1000 in one year 


COLLEGES One out of every two colleges and — 


sities in the U.S. is today operating in the red ! 
a ...and rapidly increasing enrollments mean | 
tb FRATE they face a mounting deficit every year. 


To American industry, which depends on | 


: healthy schools for its trained man power, the | 
: A LOSS question is, “How can we help — and en- | 
¥ q courage others to help?” 


A “Corporate Alumnus Program” is now | 
announced for 1955 by the Trustees of the | 
General Electric Educational and Charitable 
Fund. Here is the plan: 

For every gift made by a G-E employee to | 
an accredited four-year U.S. college or uni- | 
versity at which he has earned a degree, the 
Fund will make a gift to the same school. 
Within the limits of the plan, it is the intent 
to match each employee’s contributions, up to 
$1000 in one year, on a dollar-for-dollar basis, 
This is in addition to the scholarships, fellow- 
ships and grants-in-aid provided by the Fund. 

The Corporate Alumnus Program will not ] 
itself lift the colleges’ sizable dollar burden, 
but it will be a good start in stimulating in- 
creased alumni and industry support — and, 
as we see it, a good example of progress in 
the American way. 
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Progress 1s Our Most /mportant Product : 
When an employee gives to his college, his gift is backed 
up with a second check, For more information on the 


ENERAL (46) ELECTRIC =e 


Fund, Department I -2-123, Schenectady, N.Y. 
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AN IDEA FOR OPEN 


HOUSE 


feresting ana 
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Self Portraits “Sit In” For Pupils 


Here’s Open House idea which delights parents and that pupils 
enjoy doing. Told by Mrs. Erma Beitz Fenton who used this idea with great 
success at the von Steuben School, Peoria, Illinois 


These life-size self portraits are really 
paper cut-outs looking as nearly like 
the pupils’ own selves as youngsters 
can make them. Each is at desk of 
child for whom it sits in. 


From roll of wrapping paper, cut 
lengths of 6 ft. (a length per child). 
Youngsters in turn get their outlines 
traced (see above sketch). Identify 
each outline with child’s name to 
avoid any mix-ups. 

Use hooks 7 ft. from floor upon which 
to hang outlines. During art period 
or at any free moments give pupils 


own outlines to paint or crayon to 
look like themselves. 

To be sure, when it comes to actual por- 
traiture, the “likenesses” may be a little far 
afield but you can pretty well count on cloth- 
ing and hair being similar and features will 
possess at least 2 eyes, a nose and mouth. 
Day before Open House, have por- 
traits finished. Last afternoon, cut 
out pevrees, to the back of which 
teacher staples stiffeners (strip of 
oaktag or cardboard, etc.). 

Tape cut-outs, each to seat of child it repre- 
sents. To add reality have spelling papers or 
open books on desk and some arms of cut- 
outs on desk, maybe with pencil in hand. 


Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you 
The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help‘ ease tension. 


505 Columbia Bldg. 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY ‘spcxane 4, Wash. 
Want to teach in the WEST? Contact our Spokane office for positions 
in all Western States and Alaska. 


Other Offices—Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Kansas City. 


Member N.A.T.A. 


CLIN TO 


Member—N.A.T.A. 35th Year 


Agency's 73rd yr. 


TEACHERS’ 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
706 South Fourth Street 


C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 


AGENCY 


Clinton, Iowa 


@ This feature of THe JOURNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 


of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


Off-Season Tours 


I wisH that the NEA Travel Di- 
vision would have at least one trip 
in the off season for retired teach- 
ers, who seem to be the forgotten 
people. We don’t want to travel in 
crowds and we need the benefit of 
reduced rates even more than active 
teachers.—ELAINE STEVENS, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. = 


¢ For some time the Travel Divi- 
sion has considered the possibility 
of doing what Miss Stevens sug- 
gests, but has not been sure what 
the response would be to such an 
offering. Other retired teachers are 
urged to write and express their 
view point. 


Getting Into the Picture 


VocaATIONAL education has been 
so sadly misunderstood that it was 
heartening to see your November 
cover used to point up its impor- 
tance in a good program of educa- 
tion.—SEELIG L. LESTER, principal, 
George Westinghouse Vocational 
Highschool, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Incorrect Caption? 


CONGRATULATIONS on the inter- 
esting cover picture on your No- 
vember issue. However, I feel that 
the caption, “They teach vocation- 
al education” was improperly used, 
and that the picture was a perfect 
illustration for industrial arts. 

Industrial arts is a part of gen- 
eral education, and the vocational 
motive is only one of a dozen ¢ce- 
sirable outcomes. Vocational edu- 
cation, on the other hand, focuses 
on preparation for wage-earning 
experiences in all phases of Amer- 
ican business and industry. To me, 
the illustration does not typify any 
form of vocational education.—pE- 
witr HUNT, head, School of Indus- 
trial Arts Education and Engineer- 
ing Shopwork, Oklahoma Institute 
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of Technology of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater, and editor of the 
Industrial Arts Teacher. 


Extra Work 


@ Here are some answers to 
the December “Question-of-the 
Month”: “What constitutes extra 
work? Should teachers receive extra 
pay for extra work?” 


Money cannot buy the extra 
work that good teachers do. They 
deserve a reasonable teaching load, 
but it would demean their profes- 
sion to be paid $5 for attending 
PTA; $2 for helping Mary with 
arithmetic; $10 for supervising the 
lunchroom; and $30 for preparing 
an Easter program—with a bonus 
for making the costumes. Such ex- 
tra duties are an integral part of 
teaching and should be covered by 
a comprehensive, adequate salary. 
—MAY ISBELL DAvis, Mogadore, 
Ohio. 


A jos should involve only such 
quantity of effort and time as might 
be expected for a givén salary; work 
beyond that might be regarded as 
“extra.” Likewise, work which in- 
terferes with what should be one’s 
personal freedom and time is extra 
work and should be paid for ac- 
cordingly.—J. D. THOMPSON, princi- 
pal, Coosa County Training School, 
Cottage Grove, Ala. 


THE socalled “extra duties” are 
drudgery to many members of the 
profession to whom the job is sim- 
ply a source of income. But to those 
of us who sincerely love teaching 
the youth of America, there is no 
such thing as “extra work.” The 
hours spent advising the newspaper 
staff, the evenings used up on PTA 
committees, the afternoons we don 
dungarees and splash away at paint- 
ing sets along with the “kids’”—it 
is in these activities that the finest 
pleasures of teaching are to be 
found.—ERNEST E. CHESSON, JR., Co- 
lumbia, N. C. 


THOsE who receive pay for extra 
work are overpaid for any work. 
Extra pay is deserved only by those 
who rejoice in service without pay. 
—O. B. WARNER, coordinator, special 
services, Robstown [Texas] Inde- 
pendent School District. 
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A NEW BOOK on a 
subject of importance 
to every teacher — 


The ROMANCE of TIME 


Leading authority on 
American timepieces 


hes 


= 


The sundial was 
in use some six 
millenniums ago 


first useful applica- 
tion of mass pro- 
duction.” Valuable 
material for every 
teacher and library. 
Fifty-four pages of 
text, 82 x 11, lib- 
erally illustrated, 4- 
color cover, plastic- 


bound. 
Price, $1.00 postpaid 


Clock Mfrs. Assn. 


The author of The 
Book of American 
Clocks has written 
this story of telling 
time, from earliest 
concepts to today’s 
marv of accura- 
cy. Emphasis on the 
American contribu- 
tion, including “the 


A modern 
automobile clock 


of America, Inc. 


215J Church St., New Haven, Conn. 


SPELLING! READING! 


Givé every pupil in your class 
from grades 1 through 12 


Word Attack Skills 


by the most easily understood 
method in use today 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 
by Schoolfield and Timberlake 

An extra motor which may be used with 
any method to up results 


ees 


Even first grade children spell 400 to 
phonetic words easily (without study) after 
8 months of instruction. 
Method Book: 2 charts, 25” x 38” 
Consonant Practice Book, 

“See, Hear, Say, Do” 60 
Diagnostic Spelling Test, sample -10 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Department FN P. ©. Box 5625 
Washington 16, D. C. 


$4.95 
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at the University of Denver 
SUMMER SESSION...JUNE 20-AUGUST 19 


Friendly University of Denver features workshops, institutes and seminars 
to supplement regular academic undergraduate and graduate degree pro- 
grams. Fully accredited academically, the University’s programs parallel indi- 


For complete information... courses, housing and costs... MAIL TODAY 


vidual needs. 


Attractive, comfortable, 
on-campus apartments 
. .. abundant sunshine 
. . . limitless mountain 
playground and cultural 
attractions... and con- 
genial companions en- 
courage study and build 


memories. 


cec------ 4 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colorado 
Director of Summer Session, Department 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 


NEA-2. 


Please send me free complete information on Summer Session. 








| MERICANA 


THE 1955 EDITION OF THE AMERICANA in addition to 
extensive revisions, offers a fascinating new series: 
THE STORIES OF THE CENTURIES. Written by noted 
historians, these brilliant essays tell with dramatic 
impact the advances, retreats, the gifts and the scars 
left on the world by each century from the first 

to the twentieth. There are enlightening articles 

on BANKING and FINANCE and an outstanding 

new LIBRARY SERIES. Discover for yourself 

why THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


is a best-selling reference work. 


30 VOLUMES 
58,443 ARTICLES 
698-PAGE INDEX 
24,000 PAGES 


AMERICANA CORPORATION 
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grew out of planning that involved teachers, 
children, and parents as well as architects. 


JANE COMBS, MICHAEL GRAYCAR, 
and IRENE PRIDDLE 


AVE you ever been asked by your 
H superintendent: “What kind of 


classroow)s do you want us to build 
in the new school?” 

This was the question unex 
edly asked us se\enth- and eighth- 
grade teachers in S.in Carles, Cali- 
fornia. After a mom it’s hush, the 
meeting broke into a habble of 
“buzz sessions.” An attenti\ © listen- 
ex would have picked up tuch 


snatches as “more space,” “more 
storage,” “movable furniture,” 
“more room for bulletinboards,” 
“sinks,” “facilities for science ex- 
periments,” “a place to grow 
things,” “a Place to keep animals.” 

Classrooms are planned and built 
by boards of education, superin- 
tendents, and architects, or at least 
they always were in the schools 
where ~we had previously taught. 
Were the teachers really going to 
have something to say about mak- 
ing classrooms more effective for 
u tching? 

‘L Tre superintendent assured us 
that «1¢ board of education defi- 
nitely wanted teachers in on the 
planning. .\fter all, who would be 
in a better pu,ition to give sensible 





advice on what was needed in class- 
rooms than those who worked in 
them daily? 


Tue board had approached us be- 
fore the plans were actually needed. 
Participation in school planning 
was a new experience for all of us, 
and ample time was necessary if 
the new responsibilities were not 
to be unduly burdensome. 

Building a new school building 
is a serious business for a commu- 
nity. We realized that we might 
make recommendations which other 
teachers and the people in the com- 
munity would not find to their 
liking. And so it was agreed that 
everyone involved should be in- 
vited to participate—pupils, par- 
ents, all the supervisory staff, and, 
of course, the architect. 

In fact, we decided to go even 
beyond the community and get ad- 
vice from the state department of 
education, college faculty members, 
school-building specialists, and any- 
one else who might help us. 


““‘Berore we do any planning at 
all,” one group member empha- 
sized, ‘“‘we need to agree what kind 
of educational program we are 
planning for. What is good educa- 
tion for seventh- and eighth-grade 
girls and boys?” 


Another teacher disagreed with 


this approach and said, “Let’s get 
on with the planning. We all know 
right now what we want in our 
classrooms.” 

At this point group judgment 
was sought, and the ultimate de- 
cision was to examine the total 
educational program. 

Many questions were raised and 
discussed at subsequent meetings: 
Did we need specialized rooms for 


Space is provided for garden- 
ing at the Tierra Linda School. 













WITH this article on cooperative school 
planning, The Journal introduces one of 
the most important series it has presented. 
Three subsequent articles will show how 
architects can interpret findings about 
child growth and development in terms of 
elementary-school buildings that provide 
freedom for learning, space for living, and 
stimulation for developing personality. 

It is hoped that this many-faceted ap- 
proach will be of value to thousands of 
communities faced with the necessity of 
building new schools at a time when 
sharply rising costs make it essential to 
obtain maximum educational benefits for 
every dollar spent. 

The series was planned with the co- 
operation of these NEA departments: 
Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
and the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

Coordinator of the series was Helen 


Heffernan, chief of the Bureau of Ele- 
mentary Education, State Department of 
Education, California. The following com- 
mittee of California educators and archi- 
tects worked with Miss Heffernan in the 
preparation of the feature: 

Evan R. Keislar, assistant professor of 
education, University of California at Los 
Angeles; Sybil Richardson, Division of Ele- 
mentary Education, Los Angeles County 
Schools; F. T. Perkins, professor of psy- 
chology, and Donald McNassor, professor 
of education, Claremont Graduate School; 
Faith W. Smitter, University Extension, 
UCLA; William F. Briscoe, professor of 
education, UCLA; Charles Dana Gibson, 
supervising field representative, school 
planning, Los Angeles; William Hutcha- 
son, architect, Balch, Bryan, Perkins, and 
Hutchason, Los Angeles; Foster A. Begg, 
superintendent, Manhattan Beach Ele- 
mentary School District; Robert E. Alex- 
ander, architect, Los Angeles. 

The series will be reprinted and made 
available at nominal cost; the price will 
be announced in the March Journal. 





music, homemaking, arts and crafts? 
Are such facilities necessary and 
desirable to meet the needs of 
young adolescents? It seemed that 
we would never find a meeting of 
minds on the subject of depart- 
mentalized versus integrated learn- 
ing experiences until our most 
practical member spoke up. 

“There are funds available for 
26,000 square feet of floor space, 
and we have to meet the complete 
educational needs of 10 class 
groups,” she said. “We have stated 
again and again that we want 
larger classrooms. The kindergarten 
rooms are spacious enough for small 
children to have many activities. 
But I don’t believe that an architect 
has ever looked at 35 adolescents, 
weighing 80 to 130 pounds each, 
crammed into a typical classroom. 

“If we want classrooms large 
enough for youngsters to live in, 
we may have to modify our tradi- 
tional notions about special rooms 
for music, art, and so on.” 


Tuis idea didn’t take hold at 
once. Soundproof practice rooms 
for music and speech arts were con- 
sidered indispensable by specialists 
in the respective fields. Science 
teachers were sure that effective 
science teaching required a labora- 
tory with adequate electrical outlets 
and special equipment. The art 
teacher made a strong case for an 
art room with storage space for 


paper, bins for clay, display and 
work centers, space for looms, a 
potter’s wheel, and a kiln. 

The group agreed that all of 
these were genuine needs. The 
problem began to take form: given 
a limited number of square feet, 
what was the best kind of classroom 
for both teachers and pupils? What 
kind of classroom would provide 
the social laboratory in which the 
young adolescent could live whole- 
somely and grow in capacity to be 
a worthy member of his home, his 
school, his community, and _ his 
country? 

In short, what kind of classroom 
would contribute not only to intel- 
lectual but to social development as 
well? 

Committees were organized to re- 
port on specific problems; ideas 
were tested and schools visited. 
Some groups restudied problems 
presenting special difficulty. 


Anp finally we came to know 
that certain things were essential 


- Various types of construction can 
also be carried on out-of-doors. 
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to wellbalanced development of 
children. We decided that for good 
health we needed indoor and out- 
door classrooms, adequate sites for 
games, health service and instruc- 
tion, a place for children to rest, 
and appropriate food service. 

We came to know the impor- 
tance of social studies and science 
experiences for young adolescents 
preparing to take their places in 
a world of accelerated scientific and 
social change. This meant provid- 
ing Opportunities for study trips, 
observation, experimentation, and 
use of many expressive activities in 
painting, music, dramatization, and 
dancing. We reinforced our belief 
in the use of a wide variety of 
books, films, maps, and other audio- 
visual materials. 

We agreed that we needed a 
building designed to fit young ad- 
olescents, not one in which they 
must learn to fit. We studied the 
school location. Our climate with 
its short rainy season followed by 
a long, mild dry season made it 
possible for us to plan for utiliza- 
tion of outdoor space. And so we 
developed the idea of a classroom 
with an equal space immediately 
accessible for outdoor activities. 

A portion of the outdoor space 
was to be paved for construction 
activities, rhythms, and dancing. 
Another portion was left to give 
children soil for gardening and 
housing of animals. Weather per- 
mitting, children would live in- 
doors and outdoors every day. In 
orienting the classrooms we had to 
consider prevailing winds, average 
daily temperature by months, and 
the duration of the rainy season. 


Tue children participated in a 
community study which revealed 


The library occupies one room in 
the instructional-materials center. 
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patterns of living, community in- 
terests, and values. Since ours was a 
community in which parents held 
high ideals of worthy home mem- 
bership, we felt it would be a fine 
thing if each classroom could be 
equipped with a stove, cooking 
utensils, and food storage to meet 
the desire the youngsters expressed 
for preparing snacks to serve at 
the small social events which cen- 
tered in the homes. 

This idea proved impractical, 
but it suggested the possibility of 
having portable stoves, utensils, and 
food storage supplied to each self- 
contained classroom from an in- 
structional-materials center. In or- 
der to move this equipment from 
place to place, ramps with gentle 
pitch were planned to replace con- 
ventional stairs. Once we had 
agreed to use this means of making 
equipment available to everyone, 
the question arose, “What is needed 
in the classrooms?” 

The need for several convenient- 
ly placed electrical outlets was ob- 
vious. The windows of each class- 
room would need drapes or full- 
closure Venetian blinds, to permit 
the use of all kinds of projected ma- 
terials at any time of day. 

We also concluded that every 
classroom should have a work table 
along one wall to provide work 
space for a number of children. 
The surface would, of course, be 
of stain-resistant and heat-resistant 
material. A minimum of two dou- 
ble sinks for each classroom was 
decided upon. Every inch of space 
below the work shelf was designed 
for storage — both for equipment 
and for articles that were in the 
process of construction. It was also 
specified that bookcases, shelves, 
and more storage cupboards were 
to be built above the work-counter. 

We agreed early that we had 
never taught in a classroom with 
enough display space. “Let’s use 
every available inch of wall space 
for bulletinboards,” suggested sev- 
eral teachers and students in uni- 
son. 


As we proceeded in our plan- 
ning, we began to see how the 
school could serve the out-of-school 
needs of the community. The band 
and orchestra could encourage or- 
ganization of small instrumental 
groups to provide music for neigh- 





borhood parties. Social dancing in 
school would make youngsters con- 
fident in out-of-school social affairs. 
Class gardens could lead to more 
interest and responsibility for Sat- 
urday chores in our garden-proud 
community. 

Thruout our planning sessions, 
the architect made copious notes. 
We did not draw plans or try to 
do the architect’s job for him. We 
saw ourselves as members of a team 
telling the architect how he could 
promote the optimum growth and 
development of the children by 
solving the technical problems in- 
volved in providing an environ- 
ment conducive to living and learn- 
ing. 

We concluded that we would be 
making the best use of available 
space if we had selfcontained class- 
rooms supplemented by material 
from a centrally situated instruc- 
tional-materials center which would 
provide excellent library facilities, 
audio-visual materials, and a place 
to store other portable equipment 
for use in manual and fine arts, 
science, and homemaking. 

We decided that the instruction- 
al-materials center must be staffed 
with qualified people, capable of 
assisting teachers in the selection, 
utilization, and preparation of all 
kinds of teaching materials. The 
staff must have time to work with 
teachers in their classes to see that 
materials are on hand when needed, 
that student-projectionist corps are 
trained, and that equipment and 
materials are inventoried and 
checked after each use. 


Wruar we have told here is not 
the best part of our story. As one 
might imagine, the finest part is 
the fact that we are now living in 
the school we helped to plan and 
that both teachers and students are 
finding it a wonderful place to 
teach and to learn. + 


Youngsters need school facilities 
that allow some space for living. 






















VELORA BUSCHER 


RS. “TEACHER, veteran guest 
M at weddings of former stu- 
dents of her school and 


now and then a guest at the wed- 
dings of students still in school, felt 
the tears rising earlier than usual 
as the church ceremony began. 

Today the excuse she always gave 
for the weeping—that the bridal 
couple was so young to face life’s 
problems—was truly justified. The 
minister might better have an- 
nounced the purpose of the meet- 
ing as joining “this boy and this 
girl” rather than “this man and this 
woman” in wedlock. 

The boy, 18, had just graduated 
and was ready to work at a filling 
station until such time as Uncle 
Sam should send him official greet- 
ings. The girl, 16, expected to finish 
the two remaining years of high- 
school. 





Tus particular bride, added to 
the number of married girls (one a 
divorcée) who would return to 
school in September, would make 
four to start the new year. There 
would also be a married boy—who 
was scheduled to become a father 
and a senior at about the same time. 

The June graduating class had 
included among its 157 members 
four married girls—one of them a 
mother—and two married boys. In 
addition, 11 of the graduating girls 
had made plans to be married at 
once, and 19 underclass girls had 
left school to get married. 


Miss Buscher is dean of girls, East 
Alton-Wood River Community High- 
school, Wood River, Illinois. 
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With the deep, seeking feelings 
of the adolescent, these youngsters 
wanted to belong—but forsaking 
all others, to belong only to each 
other. Mrs. Teacher reviewed the 
reasons given by the young people 
for getting married so young. Eight- 
een definitely wanted a home, per- 
haps because the homes in which 
they found themselves were dis- 
rupted or inadequate. Two of these 
girls were wards of the state; an- 
other one, a foster child. 

Obviously, the families of the two 





Se 


Thousands of American school 
children still attend half-time 
sessions for lack of qualified 
teachers; thousands of teachers 
are still teaching on emergency 
certificates indicating substandard 
professional preparation. The de- 
mand for teachers still exceeds 
the supply, and the recruitment 
of qualified personnel remains 
a crucial educational task. Teach- 
er recruitment and education con- 
tinue as problems to which both 
the profession and the public need 
to give careful and continuing 
attention if American schools are 
to carry out the Herculean respon- 
sibilities assigned to them. 
—From Public Education and the 
Future of America, publication 
of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. 1955. 104 pages. $1.50. 
NEA. 








young people now pledging their 
troth gave approval. The bride’s 
mother had been ushered to the 
front row by a nervous lad of high- 
school age. The groom’s parents sat 
across the way, and the bride’s 
father had escorted his daughter 


—a discussion of the 


teenage-marriage problem 


down the aisle and at the proper 
moment had given her away. 

Society had evidenced its ap- 
proval of the marriage by issuing a 
license to wed. The state, recogniz- 
ing the right of parents to act for 
offspring under legal age, had in- 
sisted only on negative blood tests 
and a three-day waiting period. The 
minister, by this ceremony, was be- 
stowing the approval of the church. 

Driving home after the reception, 
Mrs. Teacher reviewed her best lec- 
ture on the dangers of early mar- 
riage. She felt herself becoming 
angry with the short-sightedness of 
a society which permitted mere 
children to say, “Till death do us 
part.” She became fearful of the 
consequences of a marriage which 
did not result in the recognized 
function of marriage—the founda- 
tion of a home. 

Then, remembering the course 
she had taken in mental hygiene, 
she said sternly to herself, ‘Easy 
there! Reserve anger and fear only 
for cases of injustice and intoler- 
ance. This is no time to think with 
your blood. The thing to do is get 
a framework of reference and eval- 
uate. Ask the what-can-and-what- 
should-be-done question.” 


Wuat is an early marriage? By 
the sociologist’s standards, an early 
marriage is one by a couple not 
capable of founding and maintain- 
ing a home. By legal statute, in 
most states, it is one between a girl 
less than 18 years of age and a boy 
less than 21, altho some states sanc- 
tion marital contracts between chil- 
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dren much younger, if parental con- 
sent is granted. By agreement of 
marriage counselors, an early mar- 
riage is one before the couple is 
ready for marriage, whether the age 
be teens or twenties. 

When are young people ready? 
By grandmother's rule a girl was 
not ready for marriage until she 
could roll a round pie and milk a 
cow dry. Grandfather held that a 
groom-to-be should be gainfully em- 
ployed and have $1000 in the bank 
and a working insurance policy for 
at least $5000. 

Today’s general attitude is that 
young people are ready for mar- 
riage when they can accept the re- 
sponsibilities of marriage; in other 
words, when they have achieved 
physical, social, and emotional ma- 
turity. 

Is early marriage actually a prob- 
lem? It definitely is from the view- 
point of society if the marriage ends 
in divorce, an inadequate home, 
impaired health, unhappiness. 

For the family, early marriages 
can become a problem if they need 
subsidizing, but many families will- 
ingly help out, particularly when 
the boy wants to continue his edu- 
cation. 


Tue greatest problem arises when 
the husband is in service. The 
youthful wife cheerfully follows her 
husband as far as she can, willingly 
lives in drab dwellings, hopefully 
seeks a job until he is sent overseas 
or she goes back home to have a 
baby. 

This is the point at which the 
forsaking-all-others part of the mar- 
riage vow gets rugged. In so many 
ways, she is alone—neither matron 
nor maid. The interests of the girls 
her own age, cheering the home 
team at the highschool games. or 
jockeying for dates, are not ior her. 
The housewives’ complaints over 
the price of coffee and their plans 
for the bake sale for the PTA are 
not for her either. She feels too 
mature for one group, too young 
for the other. 

If she has taken a job and has 
found friends by that means, she is 
still lost socially. Faithful to her 
husband, her activities are limited 
to girls’ groups, which she tires 
of as a steady diet. When she seeks 
or even inadvertently receives at- 
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tention from the boys, she places 
her marriage in jeopardy. 

At this point, Mrs. Teacher, 
her indignation having simmered 
down, reluctantly admitted that 
early marriage seemed to be here to 
stay. ‘ 

By expressing good wishes to this 
young couple, she had voiced the 








It is the conviction of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission that 
reappraisal of American educa- 


tional policies and _ practices 
during this creative period is a 
helpful and hopeful thing. The 
commission believes that such ap- 
praisal should involve full rec- 
ognition of the values and services 
of the nation’s unique system of 
public education. It believes that 
the great lessons of American edu- 
cational experience have profound 
merit as guides for the future. 
That there are inadequacies in 
American education, no one 
doubts. Current reappraisal 
should identify these inadequacies 
and look toward their elimination; 
the reappraisal should also lead 
to reaffirmation of faith in the 
achievements and values of the 
educational system and to plan- 
ning for their further develop- 
ment during the era now emerg- 
ing. The basic values of the 
American educational heritage 
should be retained at the same 
time that new educational paths 
are charted. American education 
should continue to serve fully the 
great traditions and democratic 
goals to which the American peo- 
ple give allegiance.—From Public 
Education and the Future of 
America. 














teacher’s 


acceptance, if not ap- 
proval, of the marriage. But, she 
thought, there must be more that 
could be done about early mar- 
riages. 


Two things suggested themselves. 
First, attempt to postpone the mar- 
riage; failing that, help to make it 
succeed. 

Recalling the freshman’s ques- 
tion, “Do you have to quit school if 
you get married?” Mrs. Teacher 
seized the straw. Exclude from 
school! But if that were the answer, 
troubling questions arose: Perma- 
nently? For a year while adjusting 
to a new social, physiological, and 
economic status? Would such a rul- 
ing foster secret marriages and the 
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attendant evils? Would the adoles- 
cents’ education be strong enough 
to stand against the cosmic urges? 

Current educational philosophy 
espouses the right of every child to 
an education. Few schools now ex- 
clude a pupil who has married. 
And, in general, married students 
keep up with their studies. 

The school’s main problem is 
much like the family’s: What to do 
about a child who is a member of, 
yet not a part of, a group. 

Faced with a fait accompli, what 
do schools do about married stu- 
dents? Mostly set up courses in 
home economics for girls—courses 
in sewing, cooking, family living, 
art, interior decoration, childcare, 
home nursing. Some few offer a 
type of consumer education which , 
might be useful; some a bit of 
budget making, but that mainly on 
the highschool allowance level. 

Some schools set up _ general 
courses that cover everything and 
touch nothing. It would be better if 
these schools could make starry- 
eyed young things realize that a 
widow, held to safe investments 
that yield 4%, needs about $30,000 
working to produce an income of 
about $100 per month .. . that in- 
surance is more important than a 
car... that one plus one might 
possibly make three within a year. 

Aside from money, there are the 
personal things that make or break 
a marriage. A course in marriage 
relations needs a wise teacher, some- 
one who has the skill to part the 
luminous pink clouds or the will to 
show some of the realities of the 
business of living together. 


“Ou,” sichep Mrs. Teacher, “as 
the King of Siam said, “Tis a puzzle- 
ment’. I wish I could be sure of the 
answer to the teenage-marriage 
problem.” + 


¢ Are early marriages a problem 
in your school?* If so, how is the 
problem being met? Send in your 
answer to these questions. Some will 
be reported in future issues of THE 
JOURNAL. 

Next month THe JourNAL will 
carry an article by Mrs. Una Funk 
describing the family-life program 
in Council Grove, Kansas. In April, 
Veryl Schult will discuss the teach- 
ing of family finances. seg 
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When Are Children 
Ready To Learn? 


HERE is a tendency to think that 
children are “ready” to learn 
whatever happens to be in the 
course of study for the grade they 
are in. The result is that fruitless 
efforts are often made to teach 
children what they are not yet ma- 
ture enough to learn. 
When, then, are children ready 
*to learn? 


When They Are Healthy 


While most classroom teachers 
know that the greatest possible free- 
dom from physical defects is a sen- 
sible prerequisite for learning, the 
correction is not always complete. 
For example, parents who have 
been told their children need 
glasses, sometimes do nothing about 
it. But in spite of difficulties, physi- 
cal examinations are important, and 
one has to follow thru as best he 
can. 

Sometimes children need sleep 
more than they need instruction, 
and the child who does not pay at- 
tention, who is underactive or over- 
active, fidgety, cross, or tired, prob- 
ably needs a physical examination 
more than a reprimand. Such chil- 
dren are not ready to learn any- 
thing; so, until something can be 
done about their physical condi- 
tion, there is not much use trying 
to teach them. 


When They Are Welladjusted 


Everyone seems to be satisfied 
that the harsh punishments of a 
century and more ago have disap- 
peared, but some selfappointed 
critics of modern education are 
dubious about the practices of bet- 
ter schools where children are not 
given failing marks and are pro- 
moted to the next grade whether 
they can “do the work” or not. Such 
critics say life is competitive, that 





Dr. Trow is professor of educational 
psychology, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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WILLIAM CLARK TROW 


children should get used to the 
idea that they have to work for what 
they get and should not be coddled. 

People who talk this way over- 
look the fact that children are 
compelled by law to go to school. 
Also, these critics do not realize 
that when children—or older peo- 
ple—are forced to work at things 
they cannot do, and are then hu- 
miliated (with failing marks) for 
not doing it, they don’t like it. They 
become resentful or aggressive, or 
perhaps they give up or escape 
(play truant). In any case, they 
don’t learn—or at least they are not 
learning what they were sent to 
school to learn. 

But bad school practices are not 
the only conditions that frustrate 
children unduly and produce un- 
desirable attitudes and maladjust- 
ments of one kind or another. They 
may be the result of unsatisfactory 
home conditions, of constant quar- 
reling and fighting between par- 
ents, of feeling unwanted, of shame 
for what their parents or other rela- 
tives have done, and of their own 
misfortunes either fancied or real. 
Children tend to carry over into 
school the anxieties and the ag- 
gressive or retiring behavior they 
have developed at home. 

Children have difficulties and 
need to be carried along for a while 
until they begin to get straightened 
around. There is no need to ex- 
pect much of them for a few days, 
or even a few weeks or months. 
When they find that they are “ac- 
cepted” at school, they will begin to 
learn again. 


When They Are Mature Enough 


The familiar term, reading readi- 
ness, applies to physiological and 
psychological maturing. We know 
that it is very inefficient to try to 
teach children to read before their 
mental age gets up around 6.5. By 
that time most of them are ready 


to begin; before that, they are not. 

So various kinds of prereading 
experiences are provided—listening 
to stories, looking at pictures, tell- 
ing about things that happened, 
and the like. Experienced teachers 
can tell when a child is ready to 
read, tho tests may help, especially 
when classes are large. 

But some children do not seem to 
be ready even when their mental 
ages hit the magic 6.5. Sometimes 
emotional maladjustments are in- 
volved. Sometimes children prefer 
to be read to, and seem to be afraid 
to lose this sign of interest and af- 
fection, as they think they will if 
they learn to read themselves. Or 
they may be uninterested in the 
simple reading they have to’ begin 
with as compared with the more 
mature stories that have been read 
to them. 

Having rejected reading while 
the other children were learning, 
they may feel inferior because of 
their mistakes when they do try. 
Or it may be that, tho the mental- 
test score is high enough, other 
basic maturing has not taken place. 

In any case, there is one thing 
we do know: that, while oppor- 
tunity and encouragement are de- 
sirable, any form of pressuring 
works in the opposite direction. 

But what of readiness for arith- 
metic, for geography, or history, or 
poetry? The same principles apply 
to them. Pupils mature gradually, 
each at his own rate. Even those in 
the same grade are not equally 
ready to learn the same things. 

A grade is a group of children 
of about the same age who are 
maturing at widely different rates 
and who are being provided with 
the kinds of experiences which it is 
believed will help them in the ma- 
turing process. Thus, it is not some- 
thing children are promoted to if 
they have good marks, but instead 
it is a group in which the children 
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who compose it can develop best. 

They sometimes learn best if 
they drop back with the next 
younger group; i.e., by “repeating 
a grade.” However, many pupils 
who repeat a grade do no better 
the second time than they did the 
first. More often -they can learn 
more if they go along with their 
group. Some would, no doubt, do 
better if they were placed in the 
grade ahead. 

The point is, of course, that 
there is a wide range of ability in 
any one grade, whatever the pro- 
motion policy of the school—usually 
about a six-year range. 

While attention should be given 
to the needs of the slow learner, it 
should also be given to the superior 
child, who is ready for something 
before it appears in the school pro- 
gram and is quite bored when the 
class discussion is on material with 
which he has long been familiar. 
Such a child is likely to think up 
interesting ways to amuse himself 
that may cause some trouble for 
the teacher. There should be op- 
portunities for more advanced work 
for some, as well as for easier work 
for others. 

But pressure on pupils to do what 
they are not ready for, not mature 
enough to do, does more harm than 
good, while encouragement and 
help when they are mature enough 
is often quite effective. 

How can one tell whether a child 
is too immature, or whether he is 
“just lazy” and “doesn’t work up to 
capacity”? 


When They Are Interested 


These are difficult questions. The 
answer seems to be a little compli- 
cated. In the first place, we are not 


too sure of just what a child’s capac- 
ity is. Test scores are useful, but 
they are suggestive only. 

And, besides, should children be 
expected to work up to capacity all 
the time when adults don’t? We 
work up pretty close to capacity on 
some things, but on others—say our 
knowledge of the theater, sports, 
modern music, or even politics— 
we are content to ride along, pick- 
ing up a little here and there as 
we go. 

In the second place, pupils who 
do not apply themselves as we 
would like to have them are not 
necessarily lazy. They may not be 
healthy. They may have a low basal 
metabolic rate, or they may be dis- 
turbed and not welladjusted, so 
they don’t feel like putting forth 
much effort. 

As we have seen, these matters 
need separate attention. But if chil- 
dren are healthy and welladjusted, 
they are not lazy, even tho they 
seem to be. 

One teacher was persuaded to 
abandon traditional methods of 
assign, test, mark. She tried a newer 
method the others were talking 
about—teacher-pupil planning, in- 
dividual and group projects, and 
so on. Suddenly the class became 
alive, the pupils began asking her 
questions, and she didn’t know the 
answers. It was terrible! Things 
couldn’t go on that way. So pretty 
soon she got everything back in 
order again—assign, test, mark. And 
after that, some of the children 
were “lazy.” They didn’t work up 
to capacity! 

The moral of this story, of course, 
is that, when children can work 
individually or in groups to find 
out something, they are more than 
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Research Says. . 


The Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the American Edu- 
cational Research Association [NEA 
departments] are publishing a series 
of pamphlets on “What Research 
Says to the Teacher.” The authors 
are outstanding research specialists 
in AERA. 

The sixth of these booklets, issued 
in December 1954 under the title 
The Learning Process, was written 
by Dr. Trow. It is the basis of the 
present article, which merely gives 
a glimpse at the many practical 
suggestions offered in the pamphlet. 
The drawing is also from the pam- 
phlet. 32p. 25¢. NEA. 


likely to show unexpected enthu- 
siasm, initiative, and perseverance. 
But when the object is only to get 
a mark—well, that’s something else 
again. 

Of course, miracles do not always 
happen. Pupil-teacher planning 
and setting up of projects (they 
don’t necessarily go together) usu- 
ally require wise guidance. Other- 
wise children may attempt the im- 
possible and then be disappointed. 
Or they may prefer to let the teach- 
er do the planning, the way some 
school faculties prefer to let the 
principal give the orders. They feel 
secure that way because all they 
have to do is do what they are told, 
and it leaves them free to gripe if 
things don’t come out right. 

The  wellprepared classroom 
teacher, who knows more of his 
subjectmatter than is in the pupil's 
textbooks, can often suggest phases 
of work that are of interest to cer- 
tain pupils who are not motivated 
to learn according to the routine 
procedure. 

For example, a girl uninterested 
in the usual political history may 
be thrilled by the history of art or 
dress design, especially if there are 
illustrated books in the school li- 
brary. Or a boy not enamored of 
the regular science work may spend 
hours hunting and classifying gea 
or land shells. 

A welltrained school librarian 
can be of tremendous help in sug- 
gesting books that interest and mo- 
tivate pupils for further reading. 
The materials of all sorts that are 
available throw the burden of 
proof on the teacher who says the 
children are not interested in 
school work. # 
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ANY educators still fail to 

Vf realize what an extremely 

/ important role is played 

by a child’s first teacher—the center 

of his school orbit—unrivalled and 
all-important. 

Much of the child’s feeling about 
himself as an individual will de- 
velop from the image of himself he 
sees reflected in this teacher's eyes. 
The degree to which he grows to 
feel competent, meaningful to other 
humanbeings, and interested in 


school achievement will be influ- 
enced strongly by how well his first 
teacher understands him and by 
how skillfully that understanding is 
put to work. 

A school can do some of its most 
successful work in educational guid- 
ance and preventive mental hy- 
giene thru this first teacher. The 
young child is not only eager for 
new experiences, but he is resilient 
and quick to heal. It is far better to 
lessen at' this stage the possibility of 


future maladjustments than it is to 
try to pick up the pieces later, when 
the child, discouraged, may have 
succumbed to truancy, apathy, or 
delinquency. 

A child who has a favorable start 
in a good kindergarten with a 
warm, perceptive teacher is espe- 
cially fortunate and is less likely to 
develop later on into the one out of 
12 who (at the present rate) will 
some day be a patient in a mental 
hospital. The kindergarten offers 
an ideal setting for helping chil- 
dren cross over from the intimate 
family circle to the larger adven- 
ture of school. 


Tue kindergarten year has three 
outstanding values: 

[1] The curriculum is designed 
to interest all young children, re- 
gardless of their backgrounds. 


Mrs. Adlerblum is with the School of 
Education, New York University. For a 
number of years she has been a mem- 
ber of a special committee of the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
which has developed a guidance proj- 
ect for kindergarten and first-grade stu- 
dents at Public School 33, Manhattan. 
The underlying premise of the project 
is that each child should be given a 
sound foundation in school and in 
social living at the beginning of his 
school life. 
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[2] It gives the teacher an explor- 
atory year in which she can learn 
about the children as individuals 
and can use this knowledge to 
help them grow into an integrated 
group. 

[3] It provides an excellent op- 
portunity for the parents and the 
teacher to pool their understanding 
of the child and to work out har- 
monious ways of treating him. 

The kindergarten is free from the 
pressure to “get results” in skill sub- 
jects. Its program supplies every 
child with richly varied learning ex- 
periences and materials at which he 
can try himself out, according to his 
own personal readiness and interest. 


Tue term “individual 
ences” really comes to life in the 
kindergarten. No two children 
tome to school with the same abili- 
ties, family experiences, or behavior 
standards. 

Yet all of them have the same 
emotional needs: to feel wanted 
and liked; to get approval for what 
they can do; to try themselves out 
experimentally; to be able to make 
mistakes and then to try again. 

To be a mental hygienist, a teach- 
er must have a good understanding 


of child development and what to 
expect from children of this age. He 
must ask himself about each child, 
“What is he like, and what may I 
expect of him?” He must take ac- 
count of the child’s innate self and 
of his background. The more he 
learns about how children live, the 
better he understands them. 
Jimmy, for example, comes from 
a family impoverished in money, 
education, and social opportunities. 
It is understandable that such a 
boy, who has few possessions and 
no space of his own, shows little 
respect for property or sense of 
tidiness and order. The teacher 
knows it will take time for him 
to accept the school’s values. 
Very different from Jimmy is Al- 
vin, whose independence and initi- 
ative have been smothered by over? 
anxious parents. In school he is de- 
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differ- 


scribed as “bright, verbal, but poor 
in manual dexterity and socially 
immature.” He is an only child, 
born 15 years after his parents’ mar- 
riage, and has enjoyed little contact 
with other children. 

Alvin’s teacher provides him with 
opportunities to work with his 
body, using the workbench, looking 
after plants and pets. At the same 
time she builds his status and ac- 
ceptance with the children by hav- 
ing him use his verbal skill in story- 
telling and discussions. 

An observant teacher constantly 
learns new things about her chil- 
dren. A child who comes from a 
troubled, broken home often re- 
flects this disturbance. A_ child 
whose parents have set such high 
standards for him that he cannot 
meet them will usually have trouble 
in accepting himself or those who 
are around him. More and more a 
kindergarten teacher finds that the 
family furnishes the most significant 
clues for understanding a child’s 
behavior. 


Tere is no better time than kin- 
dergarten to have a personal inter- 
view with parents and to get a de- 
tailed home record on every child in 


the class. This procedure serves sev- 
eral purposes: 

[1] A good home record contains 
much of the factual data about a 
child’s past and present life that the 
teacher needs for a better under- 
standing of the child’s behavior. 

[2] A personal interview with a 
parent helps a teacher to get a fuller 
picture of a child’s personality. 
Some of this comes from what a 
mother says about a child, but as 
much or more may come from her 
attitude, or from her expression of 
affection, disappointment, or con- 
fusion. As one teacher put it, “I can 
learn more about a child in a half- 
hour’s interview with his mother 
than I often can puzzle thru in a 
whole term by myself.” 

[3] Most parents, concerned for 
the future of their five-year-old, are 
favorably disposed to work with the 


school. If the school takes this op- 
portunity, it may lay the ground- 
work for a long, pleasant home- 
school relationship. 

[4] Most parents are eager to 
know how their child compares 
with other children of the same 
age. What a rich opportunity this 
offers a teacher to help parents un- 
derstand what they have a right to 
expect from their child and how the 
school is using its curriculum to 
meet the child’s needs! 

[5] Even in the kindergarten 
there sometimes appears a child 
whose behavior shows serious dis- 
turbance and the need for special- 
ized help. If this is so, and the 
teacher has obtained the approval 
of her school principal, an early re- 
ferral for diagnosis and treatment 
is desirable for the child’s recovery. 
And a trusted teacher, who pro- 
ceeds with sensitivity and kindli- 
ness, can help parents recognize the 
need and take the necessary steps. 

[6] A child feels good when he 
knows his parents and teacher have 
a relationship of togetherness. In- 
stead of being pulled apart by dif- 
ferent expectations at home and 
school, he enjoys the healthful sup- 
port of consistency. 


iene in the Kindergarten 


From the mental-hygiene point 
of view, the kindergarten year 
stands out as the nascent and criti- 
cal year of a long-range educational 
experience. It is a year invested in 
taking a wide assortment of five- 
year-old children and developing 
them into a selfrespecting, social 
group. This is a year when each 
child can be helped to make this 
adjustment, free from grades and 
marks. 

The kindergarten teacher has no 
competition from other teachers in 
winning her children’s affection and 
trust. She enjoys their attractive 
freshness, their direct, expressive 
ways, their humor. Most of all, she 
has the deep satisfaction of knowing 
that what she does for these young- 
sters is done at the most fertile and 
productive time of their school ex- 
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“<Cy MILE when you say that!” Yes, 

S some spoken words wear a 
smile, others a frown, still others a 
quizzical expression. For language 
is human, language is a_ voice. 
Sometimes it sings, sometimes it 
cheers, or jeers, or pouts. 

But the textbook does none of 
these things. The printed Spanish 
version of “Hooray!” wears the 
same black ink as “Alas!” The text- 
book is a chant in a single tone— 
which is the very definition of mo- 
notony. The exclusive reign of the 
book harks back to the day when 
languages, like little boys, were to 
be seen and not heard. 


Ir 1s fashionable to say that the 
recorder has done for the voice 
what the printing press did for the 
eye. It is better to say that the 
recorder has immortalized lan- 
guage, while printing merely em- 
balmed it. 

Ask your pupils what they want 


“Oober.” 


“But you didn’t say tiber.” 

“Yes, I said ‘oober,’ just like 
you.” 

Such frustrations, in any foreign 
language, are repeated every day 
in classes where a recorder is not 
available. They are, in the primary 
sense of the word, misunderstand- 
ings. The pupil (like you and me) 
is physically unable to hear himself 
as others hear him. 

But if you record that same pa- 
thetic dialog, and then play it back, 
what a change! “Did I really sound 
like that?” It is a revelation, like 
looking into a mirror for the first 
time. And the recorder soon con- 
vinces us that most mistakes in pro- 
nunciation are basically mistakes 
in hearing. 

With the recorder you can “bring 
them back alive.” Historic speeches 
by great statesmen or a class pro- 
gram in the school assembly can 
make every day a red-letter day. 


Audio-visual materials have added 


A New Dimension 


most from their language course. 
“To learn to speak it!” But this is 
no job for a book. And it is too 
much for one teacher’s voice, un- 
aided. j 

The tape recorder, almost incred- 
ibly improved in. the last five years, 
now has higher fidelity-than the 
average radio, and surely greater 
endurance than the average teach- 
er. It is tireless, and it never mis- 
speaks. 

However, far from replacing the 
teacher, it simply takes over the 
mechanical drudgery of endless rep- 
etition. The machine permits the 
teacher to stop being a machine! 

“Now say tiber.” 

“Oober.” 

“No. Listen carefully: iiber.” 

Mrs. del Barrio teaches ish in 

Cody Highschool, Detroit. Dr. Hocking 
is head, tment of Modern Lan- 
guages, Purdue University, Lafayette, 





And on the principle that it is 
more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive, a foreign-language playlet 
can be recorded and re-recorded 
until it is good enough for trans- 
mission on the school’s public-ad- 
dress system, or even on the local 
radio station. 

Here, all rolled into one, are 
high motivation, endless repetition, 
and, finally, gratification or even 
glorification. 


Any pupil can operate a record- 
er, and his voice need not disturb 
the rest of the class. If the instru- 
ment is placed in a back corner of 
the room, a simple “telephone 
booth” (without a door) can be 
improvised with sheets of Celotex. 
Recording with his back to the 
room, the pupil can scarcely be 
heard by his classmates. 

He can record for 30 seconds, 


return to his seat while the pupil- 
engineer runs the tape forward an- 
other 30 seconds. By this time the 
next pupil is on hand, records for 
his 30 seconds, then yields his place 
to a third classmate. In one period 
a whole class can record its pronun- 
ciation. 

At the end of the term, recording 
in the same order on the same tape, 
but using the blank 30-second in- 
tervals, the pupils can record the 
same materials. A playing of this 
tape will then give a before-and- 
after picture in sound which is com- 
pletely revealing. No arguments 
about grades in this situation! 

Some highschools about to build 
additions or new buildings are 
planning to instal complete lab- 
oratories with individual booths, 
each with tape recorder-reproducer, 
microphone, and headphones. 


Tue filing and keeping of voice 
pictures in the classroom album is 


0 Tleachine 


a recent development. The record- 
ing of a fine performance by last 
year’s class can do much for en- 
couragement and motivation. “If 
they could do it, then so can we.” 
However, the voices to be imitated 
must be those of native speakers or 
expert linguists. 

Spaced intervals of silence on a 
pre-recorded tape can elicit excel- 
lent choral responses—repetitions, 
answers to questions, and the like, 
by the whole class. Why is this bet- 
ter than the teacher’s live voice? 
Because the taped voice makes no 
fluffs, and the teacher can move 
about the room and listen to indi- 
vidual voices. And repeated play- 
ings provide absoluttly identical 
stimuli—an important factor in the 
training of the ear and voice. 

But above all, the machine is the 
perfect drillmaster. There is some- 
thing inexorable and compelling 
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about seven and one-half inches 
per second, or 78 revolutions per 
minute. 

Impersonal, too! The wheedling 
“Say it again, please” or “Say it 
more slowly” is out of the question. 
Thus attention is heightened and 
performance is improved. Further- 
more, our American youngsters like 
to work with machines, and they 
profit from them. 

The impromptu recording in 
class also sharpens interest and 
lends itself to many activities, such 
as prepared oral reading, a panel 
discussion of the reading content, 
compositions and reports, and in- 
dividual practice on pronunciation 
with the teacher’s corrections. Here 
we have recitation “for the sake of 
the record.” 

The playback during the same 
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“Did I really sound like that?” 
Recording on tape and then listen- 
an effective 
improve pronunciation, 
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ing for errors is 


way to 


period is essential. While interest 
is still at its highest, the impersonal 
playback impels every student to 
evaluate his own performance. 

Thus, to each student is added a 
new dimension and power: self- 
criticism. This is usually more 
severe and inevitably more com- 
pelling than criticism by _ the 
teacher. 

The pre-recorded tape is the 
ideal test of auditory comprehen- 
sion. Any teacher can record a true- 
false test or a series of expository 
or anecdotal passages, each fol- 
lowed by questions on the content. 
Students write answers during the 
timed pauses. 

After-school help is cheerfully 
and tirelessly provided by the tape 
recorder. And in silence, if you 
wish. Any radio serviceman can 









easily and cheaply wire several sets 
of earphones. 

A similar outfit, with duplicate 
tapes, should also be available on 
a tape recorder in the instructional- 
materials center. Yes, modern cen- 
ters now house the spoken lan- 
guage as well as the printed. The 
center is the logical place not only 
for outside reading but also for out- 
side listening. 


Waar about disc records? The 
commercial courses are not inte- 
grated with your textbook, usually 
have no pauses for the listener’s re- 
sponse, and are generally useful for 
advanced students only. Various 
publishers of textbooks now sell 
disc recordings of some of the text 
and exercises. Sometimes these pro- 
vide the pauses. Such recordings are 


generally good, as far as they go. 

Probably the most popular and 
useful of commercial discs are pop- 
ular songs in a foreign language. 
Our bobby-soxers find it fun to 
croon in a foreign language. Some 
of the imported records of popular 
songs, available in our large cities, 
are sung with impeccable diction. 
(Example: Jacqueline Francois 
singing “La Seine.”’) 

With the printed words before 
them, our students can sing and 
“swing” enthusiastically, while un- 
consciously absorbing the mnemon- 
ic impact that only singing can 
give. “If you sing it, you know it.” 
And so fluency and phrasing and 
countless useful expressions are 
pleasantly acquired. 


Espreciatty in French and Span- 
ish, and less so in German, good 
instructional sound-films are be- 
coming more plentiful. Film show- 
ings, alternating with carefully 
planned drill on the foreign-lan- 
guage commentary and exercises 
based on it, can provide a powerful 
motivation. Some of the newest 
films come with a disc recording of 
the commentary, or with a set of 
slides showing film high points. 

Any sound track can be dubbed 
onto a tape and then, using two re- 
corders and an instantaneous stop- 
start switch, redubbed with pauses 
for choral responses. Soon students 
know the words by heart and can 
act as ghost-speakers while the film 
is run silently. 

Feature films are too long and 
the dialog too difficult for any but 
truly advanced classes. However, 
many shorts are available—usually 
free—from airlines or steamship 
companies. If the commentary hap- 
pens to be in English, the teacher 
can usually, after a preview, pro- 
vide her own foreign-language com- 
mentary while the film is run silent- 
ly for her class. 

Any film worth showing at all 
is worth at least two showings. 
Each must be preceded by adequate 
preparation so that the class will 
know what to look for and listen 
for. And each should lead to follow- 
up activities: discussions, questions, 
written work. The teacher should 
make and file special notes for her 
own guidance in future use of the 
film. 
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All good films, whether linguistic 
or broadly cultural, have the ad- 
vantage of situating language in 
its human (rather than textbook- 
ish) context. The film makes it 
readily apparent that you must 
“smile when you say that,” or frown 
when you say the opposite. 

A number of years ago Life maga- 
zine had a picture story illustrating 
how certain Europeans—especially 
Latins —can converse silently by 
means of gestures and facial expres- 
sions. The Neapolitans are famous 
for this. But Europeans in general 
are more demonstrative than we 
are, and even the English speak in 
a melodic pattern which puts our 
American monotone to shame. For- 
eign language really comes alive 
only when we hear it and see it 
spoken. 

Only a movie—or a trip abroad— 
makes this possible. Classroom dra- 
matization follows naturally, and 
then the class really comes alive. 
This is language in action. 


Sues and filmstrips afford less 
motion—and emotion—than movies. 
However, they compensate by offer- 
ing more control and more assimi- 
lation. 

They permit ample time for dis- 
cussion. For example, slides of the 
home town can spark a discussion 
of familiar scenes, while intro- 
ducing the new vocabulary and 
phrases needed in describing a local 
street scene, a meal in a restaurant, 
and similar activities. 

By following these with similar 
ones from other countries, the same 
vocabulary can be used in a new 
setting. Since the problem of new 
words has been hurdled, the atten- 
tion of the student can be directed 
to the new environment. At the 
same time, vocabulary drill loses 
its grimness and assumes an aura 
of novelty. 

A followup oral activity is a dis- 
cussion of the similarities and dif- 
ferences in the two scenes. Of 
course, care should be taken never 
to contrast the exotic with a nor- 
mal home scene. Downtown scenes 
should be compared with down- 
town scenes, wealthy residential 
sections with wealthy residental sec- 
tions, and so forth. 

These same slides can be used in 
other ways. Written comments can 





be memorized by students and 
spoken as a commentary while the 
slides are projected. This activity 
can be carried into a club session 
as a part of the program. 

A similar activity, using a famil- 
iar story in slide or filmstrip 
sequence, is suitable for public 
presentation at a school assembly, 
PTA meeting, or Rotary Club 
meeting. For example, “Little Red 
Riding Hood” is available in 
splashy color, with an evilly leering 
wolf. Embellished with an enthusi- 
astic student commentary in a for- 
eign language, it brings down the 
house. 


Tue attraction of foreign lands 
gives the foreign languages a con- 
stant advantage over other subjects. 
Attractive pictorial materials are 
available cheap, or even free from 
consulates. 

The teacher can learn from the 
window trimmer: not too much, 
but artfully displayed and often 
changed. A new display can be 
highlighted by using the opaque 
projector or an easel. Lively pic- 
tures arouse lively discussion—and 
stimulate vocabulary growth. 

One Spanish teacher puts the 
caption Desfile de Exitos (Hit Pa- 
rade) above the blackboard and 
lists the names of the top tunes— 
all in Spanish. (Naturally, the 
titles change often.) A Latin teach- 
er uses student-drawn comic strips; 
the “balloons” to be filled in by ap- 
propriate quotations from Caesar. 
Pictures from a Life-like magazine 
(e.g., Paris-Match), including the 
ads, almost compel vocabulary 
growth. The flannelboard, the bul- 
letinboard, even the chalkboard. 
can beckon to the student, “Come 
on over!” 


We LancuacE teachers might well 
take a pointer from television ad- 
vertising. Its impact is a combina- 
tion of the announcer’s personality, 
the picture of his product, and the 
printed words moving on the screen 
while he speaks them in resonant 
tones. This is three-dimensional 
language. 

A foreign language can be three- 
dimensional, too. We have only to 
endow it with our own sincerity 
and with the magic of audio-visual 
materials. + 
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Public-School Adult Education 


Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the world unless 
The builder also grows. 
—EDWIN MARKHAM 


yop is mounting evidence that 
a trend is developing in public- 
school adult education to place 
more emphasis on the moral and 
spiritual growth of mankind. This 
is a hopeful trend, for never has 
there been greater need for giving 
the highest priority to human in- 
tegrity, the growth of the spirit, 
true brotherhood, and the worth 
and dignity of every individual. 

In other ways, too, public-school 
adult education is on the march. 
By the end of the current school 
year some three million adults in 
this country will have participated 
in classes, discussion groups, fo- 
rums, workshops, lectures, and so- 
cial-recreational groups promoted 
and supported, wholly or in part, 
by the public schools. 

A recent study made by research 
coordinator Edward B. Olds for 
the Adult Education Association of 
the USA reveals that about one- 
third of the school districts enrol- 
ing more than 150 children have 
adult-education programs, while 
nearly all school districts enroling 
1500 children or more have such 
programs. The study further shows 
that in New York State the propor- 
tion of adults enrolled in adult 
courses increased more than 15 
times from 1945 to 1953. 


More and more of the states are 
recognizing public-school adult ed- 
ucation as a state function. The 
Mississippi state department has 
plans drawn up for such a division. 
In Colorado, a statewide study has 
been authorized with a view toward 
setting up a state division of adult 


Mr. La Salle, director of adult educa- 


tion for the Lansing, Michigan, public 
schools, is president of the National 
Association of Public School Adult 
Educators. 
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education. Recently Arkansas and 
Louisiana conducted experimental 
adult-education programs with the 
result that last September Louisi- 
ana passed a legislative appropria- 
tion of $600,000 a year for a two- 
year period. 
In Kentucky, 70% of some 5000 
citizens polled in a statewide study 
indicated a desire for public-sup- 
ported adult education. Ten states 
now have such support, and ap- 





or in private occupation, come 
not from one class or one eco- 
nomic level; they rise from 
every section of the people. 
The country needs an educa- 
tional system which attracts 
them from every source—a 
school program which provides 
for the talented an education 
appropriate for their gifts but 
which does not divorce them 
from the greater society.—From 
Public Education and the Fu- 
ture of America. 








parently more are moving toward 
providing it. 

Last year the Council of Chief 
State School Officers unanimously 
adopted a resolution on adult edu- 
cation which stated in part, “We 
support adult education in its nu- 
merous aspects and believe it sup- 
plements and assists programs of 
education for children and youth.” 

The supportive aspect of public- 
school adult education is shown by 


the marked improvement in day-y 


school teaching conditions in near- 
ly every community where a good 
public-school adult-education pro- 
gram has been operating. 


One of the most striking trends 
observed is the ever-growing em- 
phasis placed by public-school sys- 
tems in all parts of the country on 
general adult education, i.e., civic 


and public affairs, avocations, arts’ 


and crafts, labor education, educa- 
tion for the aging, driver training, 
music, drama, parenthood, personal 


development, and social relations. 
While heretofore vocational pro- 
grams accounted for the bulk of the 
enrolees, such programs now en- 
list, important as they are, only 
about one-half of the total. , 

The NEA survey, A Study of 
Urban Public-School Adult Educa- 
tion Programs of the United States, 
shows that in the largest cities dur- 
ing the years 1946-51 there was a 
six-fold increase in the study of 
public affairs. In all cities of all 
sizes the increase was four-fold in 
public-affairs groups. This trend is 
reported from many parts of the 
country. 


Anortuer significant movement is 
the rapid development of a com- 
munity approach to the develop- 
ment of adult-education programs. 
Administrators in this field have 
become keenly aware that the lead- 
ership they provide becomes most 
effective when they seek the advice 
and cooperation of lay advisory 
councils and other community 
groups. With the aid of such 
groups, administrators find out the 
interests and needs of all the peo- 
ple, as well as the resources which 
exist for developing a program 
geared to these interests and needs. 

Cooperative partnerships or work- 
ing agreements are not uncommon 
between public-school adult pro- 
grams and individual industries, 
businesses, labor groups, public and 
private agencies, music and dramat- 
ic organizations, PTAs, churches, 
luncheon clubs, and other civic 
groups. 


Tue pattern of the adult school 
of former years has changed and 
enlarged so startlingly, now that 
adult education is everybody's con- 
cern, that it amounts to nothing 
short of an educational revolution. / 
Where formerly the adult public- 
school program was admittedly for 
the people, we have now, taking a 
cue from Lincoln, added of and 
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HEN the principal entered Miss 

Richards’ classroom, the shades 
had been drawn. On the screen at 
the front of the room was projected 
a large map of Alaska, which in- 
cluded the Arctic Circle, the Japa- 
nese Current, and the great moun- 
tain ranges rimming the arc of 
narrow coastal plains. 

Miss Richards, who had been a 
member of an NEA tour to Alaska 

the summer be- 
fore, was speak- 
ing to her class 
about the cli- 
mate of the ter- 
ritory, an area 
almost one-fifth 
as large as the 
United States. 
“Most of us 
tend to think of 
Alaska as very cold. But the warm 
Japanese Current modifies the 
coastal temperature. The next slide 
was taken here.” She pointed to 
Ketchikan on the map. The slide 
was a close-up of a large ther- 
mometer registering 93°. 

“This picture, which Fk took near 
the end of July at about 2 pM, 
shows that it gets warm up there in 
the summer.” 

“But what about the winter tem- 
perature?” asked a student. 

“In Southeastern Alaska the aver- 
age January temperature compares 
with that of southern Kansas. Only 
about a fourth of Alaska—the Arctic 
area—can be considered the frozen 
waste of romantic fiction,” replied 
Miss Richards. 

The original slide of Alaska was 
again thrown on the screen to recall 
the position of the mountain ranges. 
Miss Richards then explained their 
influence on the climate of the in- 
terior, where winter temperatures 
sometimes drop to —70°. 

The subsequent slides of snow- 


Mr. Kinsel is director of the NEA Divi- 
sion of Travel Service. 
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capped Mount McKinley and the 
Mendenhall Glacier clearly re- 
vealed great differences in climate. 


Miss Ricnarps’ many slides gave 
the class a feeling of having been to 
Alaska themselves. Three of the 
slides were so startling that the 
young people felt they actually had 
seen the midnight sun from the Arc- 
tic Circle. 

She had taken the three pictures 
from the same location, just outside 
the town of Kotzebue, a short dis- 
tance above the Arctic Circle. All 
were made shortly after the longest 
day in the year. 

One exposure, made at 11 pM, 
showed the sun near the horizon; in 
the second photo, made at mid- 
night, the sun was slightly below the 
horizon. The landscape, Miss Rich- 
ards pointed out, was “lighted 
about as it is here shortly after sun- 
set.” The third picture showed the 
sun at 1 AM, again above the hori- 
zon. 

Photos of unusually large heads 
of cabbage, tremendous stalks of 
celery, and other familiar vegetables 
were then flashed on the screen. ‘In 
spite of the short growing season, 
agricultural production is possible 
because of the fertility of the soil 
and the length of the very long sum- 
mer days,” the teacher explained. 

The youngsters were particularly 
intrigued by the next color slide, 
which showed Miss Richards with 
two Eskimo children. whose beam- 
ing moon faces were fringed with 
the fur of their parkas. In another 
set of slides the children’s mother 
was shown demonstrating the vari- 
ous stages of making mukluks, soft 
fur-lined boots. 

A picture of Miss Richards wear- 
ing a parka and pretending to drive 
a dog team set off a discussion about 
how dog teams are an almost indis- 
pensable means of transportation 
during seven months of the year in 


dozens of towns and _ settlements 
thruout the Arctic. 

The picture of one type of Eski- 
mo home—a short, rounded struc- 
ture with a framework of whale 
bone covered with sod, with a stove 
pipe protruding from the top—was 
disillusioning to the students. Such 
a structure was not the type of house 
they had been anticipating. How- 
ever, they were mollified when they 
learned that in the winter, when 
covered with snow, it was often 
called an igloo. 

A series of slides on the people of 
southeastern Alaska included Indi- 
ans and their totem poles. The se- 
ries also told how the Indians con- 
tribute to the fishing, canning, and 
lumbering industries. 

The last two slides showed Alas- 
kan teachers meeting with members 
of an NEA tour group at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska. The students were 
surprised not to be able to see any 
difference between teachers from 
the states and Alaskan teachers. 


Tue period was nearly over. To- 
moirow they would study Alaska’s 
history. They would see slides of 
Sitka, the Alaskan capital from 1806 
until long after the territory was 
purchased from Russia in 1867. 
“Alaskan Industries,” as well as 
“The Wildlife of the Territory,” 
would also be on the program. For 
the latter subject Miss Richards had 
found it necessary to purchase slides 
from a photographer in Fairbanks. 

The shades were raised, and 
enthusiastic questions were asked 
about many items which, had there 
been time, even Miss Richards 
might have found difficulty in an- 
swering. 

This had been no routine class 
session. The teacher, as well as Alas- 
ka, had become the heroine in this 
story. She now was an authority— 
she had been there. Miss Richards 
had been the group’s emissary to 
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IN THE CLASSROOM 
The NEA Travel Division affords NEA members 


the opportunity for exciting inservice education. 


Alaska, and the group in turn had 
shared her enthusiasm and experi- 
ences. 

The principal remained after the 
bell. “Miss Richards, I’m going to 
try to get in here tomorrow and 
return to Alaska with you and your 
class,” he said. 


Simiiar travel stories are being 
told by hundreds of teachers to in- 
terested classes. Whether the stories 
concern the US mainland, Mexico, 
Hawaii, South America, Europe, or 
the Middle East, teachers who have 
been there have the advantage of 
first-hand knowledge. 

Of course, simply being in a spe- 
cific geographic location does not 
assure one of such a story as Miss 
Richards’. Additional information 
from others can help to interpret, 
draw comparisons, and give some 
continuity to the ever-changing 
scene. Often local persons can add 
interesting incidents and interpre- 
tations of the various regions of the 
world. 

On NEA tours, leaders are ex- 
perienced, and tour members mect 
many interesting people in the 
places they visit. Furthermore, 
members learn from their fellow 
tour members and colleagues who 
teach in various parts of the coun- 
try. 

In addition to tours to Alaska, 
the NEA offers travel opportunities 
on the US mainland, Europe, Ha- 
waii, and Latin America. 


Tue NEA Division of Travel 
Service, believing that some provi- 
sion should be made for those teach- 
ers in need of credit, has developed 
a plan of cooperation with a num- 
ber of colleges. Each college is in 
charge of the course and course re- 
quirements, and one of its professors 


NEA tour members become acquainted 
with many different patterns of living. 
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becomes the group’s instructor or 
tour director. 

The division operates the tour 
and arranges for certain phases of 
the travel program. Usually one 
hour of credit per week may be 
earned. Next summer, credit in 


By providing elementary school- 
ing for virtually 100% of the 
American people and secondary 
schooling for nearly 75% of them, 
public schools have contributed 
basic keys to knowledge and un- 
derstanding for all citizens. They 
have done this by disseminating 
two great skills: the skill of liter- 
acy and the skill of inquiry.— 
From Public Education and the 
Future of America. 





about 10 subjectmatter fields will be 
available on NEA tours. 

However, not more than 25% of 
the teachers participating in the 
NEA travel program register for 
academic credit. A much higher per- 
cent are awarded credit by local 
school systems toward inservice 
growth and salary increment re- 
quirements. 


Tuat certain types of travel are 
becoming widely accepted as valu- 
able experiences for teachers is no 
accident. There is a rapidly growing 
awareness of the need for teachers 
with broader experience and a dif- 
ferent concept of the world than 
was required a few decades ago. 

As one principal wrote: “My 
teachers of American history have 
a good academic background in the 
history of our country. What they 
need now is to see and feel Ameri- 
can history so there will be a more 
intense appreciation of the great 
American story on the part of the 
teacher, enabling her to teach with 
more enthusiasm, conviction, and 
vividness.” 

But teachers need no urging. 
They are avid travelers and, as a 
professional group, perhaps the 
most enlightened of all travelers. 
Those who have taken NEA tours 
have a youthful curiosity, tend to 
reserve judgment until the facts are 
known, and do not compare unfa- 
vorably things seen abroad with 
their counterparts back home. 
These are a few of the qualities of 
the mature traveler. + 





entennial 
elebration 
Ommission 


N AucGust 1857, 43 educators met in Philadelphia 
to found the National Education Association 
[first called the National Teachers Association]. In 
July 1954 the NEA Representative Assembly in 
New York City adopted the following resolution: 


“The National Education Association urges a 
comprehensive celebration of its 100th anniversary 
in 1957 as an opportunity to challenge the Ameri- 
can people to a greater appreciation of the signifi- 
cant role of public education in a democratic way 
of !ife.” 


In keeping with this resolution, the NEA Board 
of Directors, in September 1954, authorized Presi- 
dent Waurine Walker to appoint a Centennial 
Celebration Commission. 

Pictured on this page are the 21 lay and profes- 
sional members of the commission, whose willing- 
ness to serve is a tribute to the Association and to 
the role of education in our democracy. 

Scores of possible projects were to be presented 
before the first meeting of the commission on Feb- 
ruary 4-5, 1955. Watch the columns of THE JOURNAL 
as well as othér releases from the Association for 
the results of the commission decisions. 

All NEA units and state and local affiliates are 
being invited—along with the nearly 600,000 mem- 
bers of the NEA—to take an active part in the 
observance of the centennial. In addition, it is 
hoped that the centennial celebration will provide 
an opportunity for parents and citizens thruout the 
nation to dedicate themselves anew to the cause of 
educational opportunity for the growing millions 
of American school children. 


Members of the commission, pictured at the left, are: 
Robert D. Bailey, exec. secy, N. H. Ed. Assn; Mrs. Rollin 
Brown, first vicepres., Natl Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Rufus E. Clement, pres., Atlanta Univ., and 
member, Atlanta Bd of Ed.; Norman Cousins, ed., The 
Saturday Review; Harold Fellows, pres., Natl Assn of 
Radio and TV Broadcasters; John H. Fischer, supt, Bal- 
timore City Public Schools; J. William Fuibri ht, US 
Senator, Ark.; Willard E. Givens, former N exec. 
secy; Eric Johnston, president, Motion Picture Assn; 
Grayson Kirk, pres., Columbia Univ.; Raymond Miller, 
consultant, Food and Agric. Org., lecturer, Harvard 
School of Business; Walter P. Reuther, Pres., CIO; Helen 
Ryan, NEA state director and field rep., Ill. Ed. Assn; 
Raymond Stites, curator in charge of educational work, 
Natl Gallery of Art; Mrs. Theodore Waller, forum dir., 
New York Herald Tribune; Louise A. Walter, pres., 
Kans. State Teachers Assn; Allen H. Wetter, assoc. 
supt, Philadelphia Public Schools; Nell Wilcoxen, im- 
mediate pasieres. NEA Dept of Classroom Teachers; 
J. C. Wright, state supt of schools, Iowa; William G. 
Carr, ex one , NEA exec. secy; Waurine Walker, 


ex officio, pres. 
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The Advertising Council (which is 
so effectively sponsoring campaigns for 
better schools, forest-fire prevention, 
US Savings Bonds purchases, and Com- 
munity Chests) raised the question, 
“What Is America?” To provide some 
of the answers—“to develop a restate- 
ment, in modern terms, of the ideals, 
beliefs, and dynamics of the American 
society”—the council created the Amer- 
ican Round Table Forum. 

In seven sessions, moderated by Paul 
G. Hoffman, chairman of the board 
of the Studebaker Corporation, and 
Henry M. Wriston, president, Brown 
University, 41 distinguished specialists 
in American art, business, communica- 
tions, education, letters, religion, and 
science formulated their definitions. 

These photographs are two of 169 
included in a new picture-and-text 
report, “What Is America?” which gives 
highlights of the forum. The book 
was prepared by Arthur Goodfriend 
and published by Simon and Schuster. 
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The 1955 White House 


Conference 


Sewn tPA RHR K KK 


l* His State-of-the-Union message 
last year, President Eisenhower 
asked the Congress to pass legisla- 
tion which would inaugurate a 
new nationwide study of America’s 
school needs. 

By midsummer 1954, the legisla- 
tion had been passed, and Public 
Law 530 [2nd Session, 83rd Con- 
gress] provided that a White House 
Conference on Education would be 
held before November 30, 1955, fol- 
lowing a series of preliminary con- 
ferences in the several states. Two 
hundred thousand dollars in fed- 
eral money was allotted for the na- 
tional conference, and another 
$700,000 was set aside for distribu- 
tion to the states on a population 
basis. 

Preliminary work on background 
materials for the state and White 
House conferences was done by the 
US Office of Education under the 
direction of Commissioner Samuel 
Brownell. In September 1954, pack- 
ets of this material and proposed 
topics for study were sent by Com- 
missioner Brownell and Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
Oveta Culp Hobby to all chief state 
school officers. President Eisen- 
hower wrote all state governors urg- 
ing their cooperation in planning 
state conferences. 


In sEVERAL states, a governor's 
conference has been held yearly dur- 
ing recent years; in other states, a 
study council on education has been 
in operation. Such existing ma- 
chinery enabled six states to plan 
and conduct 1954 state conferences 
in preparation for the White House 
Conference. 

In some instances, these were con- 
sidered final; in others, they were 
seen as the first step in the state's 
plans for the national conference. 
Wyoming, Washington, Nebraska, 
Connecticut, Kansas, and Iowa con- 
cluded conferences during Novem- 
ber and December, and reports of 


90 


their findings are now being pre- 
pared. 

While various problems were dis- 
cussed at each conference, major at- 
tention focused on four areas: 
teacher shortages, building short- 
ages, finance, and _ organization. 
Generally, the conferences to date 
have dealt mainly with the immedi- 
ate situation facing the elementary 
and secondary schools, tho some at- 
tention has been given to the im- 
pending problems of colleges and 
universities. 


In Ocrosrr, Neil H. McElroy, 
president of Procter and Gamble, 
was named chairman of the White 
House Conference. A staff was se- 
lected, with Clint Pace, a former 
newspaper man of Dallas, ‘Texas, as 
director. On December 2, the White 
House released the names of a 32- 
member conference committee [See 
January 1955 NEA Journat, “News 
and Trends,” for the full member- 
ship] and announced that the com- 
mittee was holding its first meeting 
that day in Washington. 

In a press interview, Mr. McElroy 
outlined the plans of the committee 
and stated his belief that state and 
local support of schools had been 
adequate to date. He said that any 
other method of support would re- 
quire serious debate. 

On- December 3, the conference 
committee issued a summary of the 
first meeting. The release stated 
that while the schools remained 
basically a state and local function, 
a national interest in education ex- 
isted. Plans were announced to se- 
lect an advisory committee of lead- 
ers of professional educational or- 


ganizations to assist the conference: 


committee. 
The conference’s purposes were 
outlined as covering these five areas: 
[1] Bringing about a more wide- 
spread knowledge and appreciation 
of, and interest in, education. 
[2] Helping to create a continu- 











ing concern on the part of great 
numbers of citizens to face their re- 
sponsibilities toward public educa- 
tion. 

[3] Serving to bring about an 
analysis of the current condition of 
our education system. 

[4] Providing examples of solu- 
tions to educational problems and 
inspiration for an accelerated effort 
in planning more action programs 
of school improvement. 

[5] Providing the basis for a re- 
port to the President concerning the 
significant and pressing problems in 
the field of education, and recom- 
mendations insofar as possible for 
their solution. 


Accorpinc to the present plans, 
some 3000 delegates from the states 
and territories will meet in Wash- 
ington November 28-December 1, 
1955, to evaluate the reports of the 
states and to plan recommendations 
for solving the critical problems of 
education. The findings of the con- 
ference will be submitted directly 
to President Eisenhower, tho some 
state reports will probably be made 
public in advance of the national 
conference. 

According to information re- 
leased by the White House Confer- 
ence Committee December 30, 1954, 
16 additional states and the terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii have 
applied for their allocations of fed- 
eral funds for use in the conference 
program. PL530 provides that states 
using federal funds must submit re- 
ports of their findings to the com- 
mittee thru Commissioner Brown- 
ell. 

Now in the process of planning 
conferences are: Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 
Idaho, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, 
Ohio, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. 

Virginia has indicated it will also 
hold a conference but will not ask 
for federal funds. 

—CHARLES M. HOLLOWAY, assistant 
director of the NEA Division of 
Legislation and Federal Relations. 
Mr. Holloway has been assigned the 
responsibility of keeping the NEA 
informed about developments in 
connection with: the White House 
Conference on Education. 
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Cooperative Administration 


5 RECENT years the profession has 
been talking more and more 
about a new emphasis in school ad- 
ministration. The general idea is 
that there should be more partici- 
pation in administration by the 
professional staff. 

Many school systems, perhaps the 
majority of them, have been cau- 
tious in moving into this new 
scheme of things. In some of these 
systems cooperative administration 
is limited to a single staff committee 
to advise the superintendent with 
regard to selected professional mat- 
ters and a single citizens committee 
to advise on certain community af- 
fairs. 

A few others have jumped in 
with both feet. They have commit- 
tees on top of committees; joint 
committees and subcommittees; 
committees that take up so much 
time that teachers no longer have 
time to teach. 

Between these two extremes are 
the many systems that have experi- 
mented with a variety of procedures 
designed to permit the people who 
are affected by certain plans and 
policies to participate in formulat- 
ing them. 

The point has been reached when 
classroom teachers and school ad- 
ministrators are asking: Is_ this 


This article is based on Staff Rela- 
tions in School Administration, the 
1955 yearbook of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Mr. 
Willett, superintendent of schools in 
Richmond, Virginia, was chairman of 
the yearbook commission and will take 
office as president of this NEA depart- 
ment on March 15. 

The yearbook deals with technics 
and procedures used in the field of 

sonnel administration and with 
tried and tested ways in which school 
administrators can work more effec- 
tively with their staffs. Copies are avail- 
able from the AASA at $5 each. The 
usual NEA discounts are allowed on 
quantity orders. 
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movement based on sound reason- 
ing? Is it accomplishing anything 
worthwhile? Perhaps the’ time has 
come to reexamine the theory be- 
hind cooperative administration 
and to see how it actually works in 
various phases of school endeavor. 


Theory 


Administration, in both educa- 
tion and industry, is a means of 
bringing about widespread cooper- 
ative activity aimed at achieving 
the purposes of the enterprise. 

Cooperative administration has 
been defended on the grounds that 
because it involves many people / 








good. It follows that two heads are 
not necessarily better than one. 

It has been said that administra- 
tion must be democratic if it is to 
stimulate effective cooperative ac- 
tivity. Generally applied, this prin- 
ciple seems valid, but it does not 
mean that everyone has to be in on 
everything, nor that all matters 
should be subjected to group de- 
bate. 

It does not mean, for example, 
that the primary teacher should be 
involved in the work of the school 
system’s bookkeeper, nor does it 
mean that the purchase of a new 
boiler for the furnace room is a sub- 


and many ideas, it is a means ofgjject suitable for debate by the 


arriving at better and more work- 
able decisions. It results in the 
growth of the people involved and 


school faculty. 
On the other hand, it does mean 
that people should share in making 


helps in the implementation ofy)plans that are of considerable im- 


administrative decisions. In brief, 
those involved in the process are 
more likely to abide by and support 
the things that result from the 
process. 

Such concepts appear to be psy- 
chologically sound; however, they 
cannot be applied successfully with- 
out imposing certain limitations. 

Tho it sometimes appears that 
everyone is getting into the act, we 
cannot overlook certain key ad- 
ministrative roles that must be as- 
signed to certain positions. The per- 
sons occupying these key roles have 
special responsibilities for stimu- 
lating and guiding cooperative ac- 
tivity thru which the purposes of 
education are achieved. Thus, noty 
everyone can be placed on equal 
footing in all matters. 


Special skill and degrees of ex.) ; 


pertness cannot be overlooked. If 
we are to make the most effective 
use of all our resources, human as 
well as material, we will have to use 
individual talents whenever and 
wherever they will do the most 


portance to them and their work. 
It also means that participation 
should be on the basis of interest, 
ability to contribute, and time 
available. 

Altho cooperative administration 
is not very effective unless employe 
morale is high, this type of adminis- 
tration can be one of the best ways 


to build morale. Employe morale (y 7 


depends partly upon working con- 
ditions but in greater measure upon 
how employes feel about one an- 
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“It’s High Work’”’ 

Burke Boyce in Miss Mallett 
relates this story about an unedu- 
cated father who was doing his 
best to provide schooling for his 
own children: 

One day the man said to his 
daughter, ““There’s nothing bet- 
ter than getting an education, un- 
less it be the giving of it. What a 
man does with his mind, Emily, is 
what lifts him above the level of 
the beast. Teach them to do with 
their minds. It’s high work.” 

Teaching is high work, and it 
is challenging. The teacher must 
teach children to use their minds 
so that they will be able and will- 
ing to assume leadership, to uplift 
humanity, to maintain worthwhile 
traditions, to work for ideals and 
to have an unswerving loyalty to 
country, 

Teaching requires much pa- 
tience and sympathy, for one often 
must wait vntil the revelation of 
the subject comes to the boy or the 
girl. It is not always easy for chil- 
dren to grasp what the teacher is 
talking about. One cannot slide 
over some difficulty children may 
have and then wonder why they 
do not understand it. 

This does not mean the teacher 
should do everything for the 
child. Far from that. What the 
teacher needs to do is to provide 
work which will challenge the 
power of each child and yet be 
within his capacity. 

As a beginning teacher, you will 
face many a problem which was 
never discussed in any class in 
pedagogy. You must meet each 
problem and see it thru. This you 
can do if you are understanding 
and kind—and keep your‘sense of 
humor. 

A great deal depends on you. 
So, as you start out on your teach- 
ing career, make up your mind to 
become the very best teacher it is 
possible for you to become. Re- 
member, teaching is high work! 

—ERICH SELKE, professor of edu- 
cation, University of North Da- 
kota, Grand Forks. 


| For the beginning teacher 


other and about those in charge of 
administering the enterprise. 


The individual worker must feel) 


that his work is important; he must 
derive a measure of personal satis- 
faction from doing his work; he 


fied. The important thing here is 
that the action was taken by those 
affected by the decision and not im- 
posed from the top. 


Inservice Education 


must feel that he really belongs tof The advantages of cooperative 


the group with which his lot is cast. 
A personal sense of sharing, both of 
the responsibility and of the lime- 
light, can be achieved best thru co- 
operative administration. 

Such is the theory upon which 
cooperative administration rests. 
Now let us see how the theory 
works out in practice in a few typi- 
cal situations. 


Deciding on Length of Work Day 


A few years ago a superintendent 
in a small rural school system was 
confronted with community criti- 
cism over the early hour classroom 
teachers were leaving their build- 
ings in the afternoon. Parents and 
other citizens were complaining be- 
cause teachers were getting down- 
town to the drug store before the 
children. “It just doesn’t look 
right,” they said. 

Of course, the superintendent 
could have presented the problem 
to the board of education and 
asked for an official policy with re- 
gard to when teachers should arrive 
at and leave school. Instead, he rea- 
soned, “It’s a responsibility of the 
staff as well as of the administra- 
tion; a mature staff like this can 
work it out among themselves.” 

At the next teachers meeting the 
superintendent explained the prob- 
lem and the embarrassing position 
that both the administration and 
staff were in. His charge was: “Talk 
it over among yourselves, and let 
me have your recommendations on 
the matter.” 

The superintendent did not be- 
rate the classroom teachers and 
principals, nor did he attempt to 
pin the blame on any particular 
faculty group. 

The staff went to work on the 
problem and came forth with the 
recommendation that the school- 
board fix a minimum work day for 
teachers extending from 8:30am 
until 4pm. At the time, school was 
convening at 9am and closing at 
3:30pm. The group was unanimous 
in its decision, and the superintend- 
ent and the board were fully satis- 


administration stand out in bold 
relief when we consider current 
trends in planning and executing 
programs of inservice education. 

Most educators now agree that in 
planning such programs we must 
start with the needs and interests 
of those who are going to be in- 
volved in the program. And we 
identify these needs and interests 
not thru principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents, but thru the class- 
room teachers themselves. Thus, 
many school systems conduct sur- 
veys each spring to determine the 
character of the inservice-education 
program for the following year. 

School systems with the most ef- 
fective programs of inservice educa- 
tion try to promote the use of 
technics that will give everyone a 
chance to participate. These systems 
make wide use of workshops, small 
discussion groups, and laboratory 
experiences which involve doing as 
well as talking. 

The above statements are not in- 
tended to mean that the administra- 
tor and visiting expert no longer 
have a place in inservice education. 
They do have a place, and an im- 
portant one at that. They provide 
the needed resources, facilitate the 
work of the group, and generally 
assist rather than dominate. 


Public Relations 


The superintendent has often 
been considered the “front man” 
for the school system. He and he 
alone has usually taken respon- 
sibility for explaining to PTA 
groups, service clubs, and newspa- 
pers what the schools are doing. 
The trend today is toward broaden- 
ing the responsibility for public re- 
lations to all staff members—a trend 
resulting from recognition that 
what happens in the classroom day 
by day has a greater impact on the 
school’s public relations than the 
superintendent’s speeches. 

This trend has important impli- 
cations for cooperative administra- 
tion. More and more, the classroom 
teacher is being called upon to ex- 
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plain and justify over-all policies 
and plans, and he has to be familiar 
with them in order to deal with 
them intelligently. Involving him 
in the process by which these plans 
and policies are developed provides 
the best guarantee to the system 
that he will not only understand 
but support them. 

Some school systems have only to 
look at the way they developed 
their new methods of reporting to 
parents to find out why the methods 
failed. Some of the newer report 
cards have been developed solely by 
administrative and supervisory per- 
sonnel. In many cases, classroom 
teachers have not understood the 
new cards, have been unable to ex- 
plain them satisfactorily, and, as 
would be expected, have not ac- 
cepted any professional responsibil- 
ity for them. 

Public relations starts in the 
classroom. Classroom teachers oper- 
ate as public-relations agents all 
day long. And in size of forces and 
in total contacts, they outnumber 
administrators by a wide margin. 


Fiscal Affairs 


Under our present systems of 
local, state, and federal taxation, 
practically every citizen helps pay 
for the public-school program. Yet 
in spite of this universal sharing of 
cost, few phases of school operation 
are less understood by the public 
and by the school staff as a whole. 
Many difficulties grow out of this 
fact, since it is only human to dis- 
trust that which one does not 
understand. 

Only recently have school admin- 
istrators recognized the great po- 
tentialities of the school staff in 
studying school needs in prepara- 
tion for the compilation of the an- 
nual budget. Many superintend- 
ents are now building their budgets 
from requests that start with each 
classroom teacher, custodian, or 
other operating employe and which 
are consolidated by department 
heads or principals. 

The individual school within the 
system provides a natural unit thru 
which a study of school needs may 
be conducted. Every member of the 
school’s staff assumes specific and 
individual responsibilities accord- 
ing to his needs, interests, and abil- 
ity to contribute. In summarizing, 
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combining, and auditing these 
needs, the school staff operates as a 
team. Representative laymen are 
involved thruout the entire process, 
working as partners with staff mem- 
bers. Even the students are in- 
volved. Many classroom teachers 
use the help of their students in ar- 
riving at estimates for which they 
are responsible. 

Thru cooperative administration, 
the school system thus acquires 
widespread understanding of the 
school program and its needs. And 
altho the process is more time-con- 
suming and difficult, it tends to 
multiply the forces that are willing 
to support and be responsible for 
education’s growth. 


Lessons from Industry 


The movement toward more de- 
mocracy and cooperation in school 
administration has not been a shot 
in the dark; neither has it been the 
result of impractical theorizing 
among education’s idealists. Re- 
search has demonstrated that it 
really works. 

The Hawthorne experiments, 
now famous in the industrial world, 
gave early evidence of the control- 
ling importance of the human equa- 
tion in production. 

These studies carried on by the 
Western Electric Company between 
1924 and 1940 consisted of chang- 
ing such aspects of working condi- 
tions as physical surroundings, work 
hours, and rest pauses for an ex- 
perimental group of employes, 
while a control group of similar 
size and composition carried on un- 
der old conditions. Contrary to ex- 
pectations, the production rate of 
the control as well as the experi- 
mental group went up during these 
experiments. 

This does not mean that lighting, 
rest pauses, wages, and the like are 
unimportant. Research has shown 
that such physical conditions are 
important, but not nearly as im- 
portant as a feeling of belonging to 
the total enterprise, a sense of do- 
ing something important, a whole- 
some attitude toward fellow work- 
ers and toward management, and a 
purpose which can be understood 
and justified. 

These are the feelings and atti- 
tudes that can result from coopera- 
tive school administration. + 


DID YOU KNOW... 


that 42 diplomatic officials rep- 
resenting 36 countries, and edu- 
cators from Germany, Canada, 
and Alaska attended the Na- 
tional Conference on Rural 
Education? The conference was 
sponsored by the NEA Depart- 
ment of Rural Education. 


that over 100,000 copies of Janie 
Learns To Read [published by 
the Department of Elementary 
School Principals and the Na- 
tional School Public Relations 
Association} have been distrib- 
uted since the volume came off 
the press in September? 


that the US Civil Defense Coun- 
cil officially commended the 
National Education Association 
for its civil-defense work in 
schools and colleges? The Safe- 
ty Commission, in cooperation 
with other headquarters units, 
has taken the lead in NEA’s 
civil-defense efforts. 


that between September 24 and 
October 21 the outgoing mail 
at NEA averaged more than 90 
bags a day, not including pack- 
ages? 


that the National Honor Socie- 
ty, sponsored by the NEA De- 
partment of Secondary-School 
Principals, has over 3 million 
student members in 5411 ac- 
credited highschools? 


that five publications of NEA 
departments or headquarters 
staff members were included in 
the “Outstanding Educational 
Books of 1953” as selected by 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
of Baltimore? 


that the first NEA woman presi- 
dent was elected in 1910? She 
was Ella Flagg Young, Chicago 
superintendent of schools. 


that New Mexico has already 
achieved well over 200% of its 
1957 NEA building-fund goal? 





















TARTING next July no qualified 
S teacher in New Jersey will be 
paid less than $3000. Under a new 
law setting up a state schedule of 
minimums, every New Jersey teach- 
er is assured of regular annual in- 
creases to salaries of at least $4800, 
$5100, or $5400. Experienced teach- 
ers getting less than their proper 
minimum salaries will receive dou- 
ble increments. 

New Jersey will also have several 
of the top local salary schedules in 
the country, including Newark’s 
$3700-$7300 salary guide. The av- 
erage salary for New Jersey class- 
room teachers this year is $4360, 
and there are 10 school districts in 
which the average salary is $5000 
or more. 

If this is not the best over-all 
salary picture in the country, it is 
close to it, and this article tells how 
New Jersey achieved that status. 

The brief explanation is that it 
resulted [1] from steady pressure ap- 
plied both at local and state levels, 
under the leadership of @ vigorous 
state education association; and 
[2] from a vast amount of help from 
New Jersey citizens and citizen-or- 
ganizations concerned over the 
teacher shortage and determined 
to keep our school standards high. 





Mrs. Smith, a teacher at Grant School, 
Trenton, New Jersey, is president of 
the New Jersey Education Association. 
She has been president of the New 
Jersey Elementary Classroom Teachers 
Association and _ vicepresident and 
chairman of the Committee on Teacher 
Education and Professional Siand- 
ards of NJEA. 
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Mrs. Smith thanks Governor Robert B. Meyner for 
signing into law the new minimum salary schedule bill. 


for 
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A sacary survey, which has been 
made each summer since 1943 by 
the New Jersey Education Associa- 
tion, is the heart of New Jersey’s 
salary progress. It provides teachers 
and their boards of education with 
significant, uptodate salary facts 
before salary planning and budget 
making is started for the following 
year. 

Around our salary survey, we 
have developed an impressive ar- 
ray of other factual material, such 
as reports showing the local tax 
picture. NJEA’s aim is to make 
available to every community the 
data it needs for an intelligent de- 
termination of salary policy and to 
make the facts available while they 
are still facts and can be put to 
good use. Nothing is so persuasive 
in obtaining local action as con- 
crete information on salary prac- 
tices in comparable communities. 

As the year progresses, we also 
issue a series of mimeographed 
memorandums reporting newly 
adopted schedules and changes in 
salary policy. 

A good example of how this 
works was provided last year by 
Newark, our largest city. In Feb- 
ruary the schoolboard denied re- 
quests for a general increase in the 
salary level and based its budget 
on that decision. A month later— 
when it appeared that other com- 


pour erocarxs 


Research, field work, and public 
relations by the New Jersey Edu- 
cation Association were big fac- 
tors in obtaining 


A New Salary Schedule 


MAY C. SMITH 


New Jersey 


munities were adopting schedules 
comparable to Newark’s—the board 
made a $300 blanket increase retro- 
active to February 1, in line with 
Newark’s policy of maintaining 
“the best salary schedule in the 
country.” 


WE arE proud of the effective- 
ness of NJEA’s field service. Over 
the years, we have developed stand- 
ard procedures for our field work- 
ers. One rule that is always fol- 
lowed is to work thru channels. 
Regardless of how they are called 
into a community, their first visit 
is to the local superintendent of 
schools. 

A second rule is to use what we 
call the “New Jersey approach” to 
any public-relations problem, in- 
cluding salaries. We assume that 
boards of education want to oper- 
ate good school systems, pay ade- 
quate salaries, hire and hold good 
teachers. Our field representatives 
want to help them do that, and 
local boards usually welcome them 
or even ask their teachers to “call 
NJEA in.” 

When a field representative is 
invited to a community—usually, of 
course, by the local salary commit- 
tee—this is approximately what 
happens: He visits the superin- 
tendent; he meets as often as neces- 
sary with the salary committee; he 
provides facts gathered by our re- 
search division, and shows how to 
assemble them effectively. He helps 
the committee analyze the local 
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situation and formulate a specific 
salary proposal. 

Then that proposal goes to the 
superintendent for transmittal to 
the board, tho many superintend- 
ents now prefer to have the re- 
quests made directly by the teacher- 
representatives. If the teachers wish 
it, the NJEA field representative 
goes with them to that meeting and 
often is asked to make the presen- 
tation. ‘ 

Occasionally a board will im- 
mediately grant the teachers’ re- 
quest or make an acceptable coun- 
ter-offer. More frequently, however, 
there will be additional facts to 
assemble, repeated meetings, con- 
ferences with leading citizens, and 
problems of publicity. 


In New Jersey, as in all states, 
there are always a few communities 
which continually seek the cheapest 
teachers they can find. For many 
years our state tried to meet these 
situations thru a flat minimum 
salary law. Over the past decade 
that minimum has been raised 
from $1000 a year to $2500. Two 
years ago, however, the teachers 
agreed that the time had come to 
abandon that flat minimum con- 
cept for a schedule of minimums 
which would recognize the years of 
service which many good teachers 
have rendered in these low-paying 
communities. 

We spent a full year in develop- 
ing our program and in assembling 
the necessary data. Our basic docu- 
ment was a research study on The 
Salary and Economic Status of New 
Jersey Teachers prepared by the 
NJEA research division. Our goals 
were developed democratically thru 
committee discussion, with action 
by our delegate assembly. 

This was not easy. Many teach- 
ers in the low-paying districts 
would welcome any goals that were 
above present practice; teachers in 
many better-paying places were op- 
posed to any schedule below their 
own, fearful that a state minimum 
might become a maximum as well. 

Agreement came, however, on a 
series of minimums which started 
at $3000 for the first year of teach- 
ing and went by yearly increments 
of $150 to salaries of $4800 (13th 
year, no degree) ; $5100 (15th year, 
degree) ; and $5400 (17th year, five- 
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year training) . Our program called 
for double increments ($300) for all 
teachers below their proper place 
on this schedule, with full recogni- 
tion for all years of public-school 
teaching experience. 


Tue objective in our campaign 
for this legislation was to get to 
the voters and to the legislators a 
simple story which ran something 
like this: “There aren’t enough 
teachers now, and the needs are 
increasing every day; lack of quali- 
fied teachers lowers our educational 
standards; the first step in getting 
enough qualified teachers is to 
make teaching financially attrac- 
tive; it is not so today.” 

Every step of that story was 
backed up by proof. We told the 
story in local and personal terms— 
statistics on a district-by-district 
basis, and cases of actual. teachers 
who left teaching for other employ- 
ment. 

Long before the legislature met, 
teacher groups in each county saw 
their own legislators and persuaded 
citizen committees—usually with 
PTA leadership—to do so. They 
made strenuous efforts to get local 
boards to favor the proposed legis- 
lation—and did forestall vigorous 
opposition. 

The most effective device of our 
campaign was a simple one-page, 
two-color sheet containing a plea 
for local as well as state salary ac- 
tion. Over 500,000 of these were 
distributed in almost every con- 
ceivable place where people con- 
gregate. 

We obtained widespread news- 
paper support, reinforced by a 
statewide newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising campaign on which, in a 
few weeks as the legislature gath- 
ered, we spent some $15,000. So 
widespread was public support that 
a nationwide opinion poll showed 
New Jersey far above the national 
average in its desire to see teachers 
salaries raised. Copies of this poll 
went to legislators. 

When the legislature convened, 
our proposal became the only bi- 
partisan measure of 1954 and was 
accepted as a “must” measure. And, 
after all the crises that usually go 
into the making of significant legis- 

lation, our proposal became law 
last December. 


Our close contacts with local 
problems have shown us over and 
over that teacher salaries and teach- 
er welfare are parts of the large 
problem of child and community 
welfare. One clincher in our cam- 
paign for the state minimum sched- 
ule was our demonstrated readiness 
to launch an equally vigorous cam- 
paign to recruit good teachers for 
our state. We regard such a cam- 
paign as a commitment and an ob- 
ligation. 

If our state is willing to pay 
teachers salaries comparable with 
those in other professions and in 
line with economic conditions, we 
are willing to make concerted ef- 
forts to help.get the best teachers 
obtainable. Doing so will, we are 
convinced, lay the groundwork for 
further advances. + 


During the campaign, NJEA ran many 
ads, including the two reproduced here. 





Filler up, teacher 


Thousands of New Jersey teachers find it necessery to 
supplement their incomes with spare time jobs like this. 
Don't you suppose the spare time job interferes with the 
teacher's classroom work? Don't you think thet affects the 
future of our children? 


Fer intormation on what you can éo about it, write to 


NEW JERSEY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


180 W. State Street, Trenton 8, H. J. 





Sorry, no teachers! 


Today, in communities throughout New Jersey, there are teach- 
ers with long experience who still receive the minimum salary 
set by law, With so little chance to “up” their salaries, even 
after years of service, can we expect to attract enough supe- 
rior men and women into the teaching profession? Would you 
choose a teaching career with a future like that? 


For information on wnat you can do about it, write to 


NEW JERSEY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
180 W. State Street, Trenton 8, WN. J. 


: 
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Prepared by the Joint Committee 


of the NEA and the American Library Association; 
Lovise Galloway, chairman. 


YOU CAN DRAW INFORMATION FROM YOUR LIBRARY. 


All the library’s bank of information can be 
located in this card catalog. All the books 
are listed in order from A to Z. (Some libra- 
ries also have recordings, filmstrips, slides, 
and films.) 
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The first section of the new 
NEA Center is. scheduled 
for completion in April. 








DD School Administrator: 
Soon you will be packing your 
bag for one of the conventions of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators—St. Louis, February 
26-March 2; Denver, March 12-16; 
Cleveland, April 2-6. 

We know you will remember to 
take your most comfortable shoes, 
your razor, and other personal 
items to make your stay in the con- 
vention city a happy and profitable 
one. And this year you can take 
along something for your profes- 
sion too. 

Ask your wife to let you take an 
extra $10, $15, or $50 to the con- 
vention. Then put those dollars to 
work for your new NEA Center, 
now under construction in the na- 
tion’s capital. 

You can do this by enroling as 
an NEA life member at the conven- 
tion ($15 a year for 10 years), or 
by making an outright gift or 
pledge to the NEA Building Fund 
Campaign. All income from life 
memberships is earmarked for the 
fund. 

Many superintendents who are 
already NEA life members are join- 
ing the $50 Club. One AASA mem- 
ber, recently invited to join the 
club, responded with a check for 
$1000! Maybe you can’t do that, 
but these ardent builders would 
welcome you into their fast-grow- 
ing fraternity. 


Dr. McClure is executive secretary of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, NEA. 
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WORTH McCLURE 


In 1952 your NEA embarked on 
a $5-million construction program. 
The first unit of this NEA Center 
is now nearing completion. 

The response to the NEA’s ap- 
peal for funds has been most en- 
couraging. On November 9, 1954, 
the NEA Building Fund passed 
the $2-million mark in cash and 
pledged money. More than 12,000 
NEA life members have enrolled 
since the beginning of the cam- 
paign. 

The new Center in Washington 
will provide the long-delayed and 
much-needed workshop for the 
NEA and its departments. For the 
first time in its history the AASA 
will have ample, modern, air-condi- 
tioned office space. 

The Center will also become the 
great symbol for education in the 





nation’s capital. Already, the NEA 
has become a mecca for educators 
from all over the world. 

This is the time for school ad- 
ministrators to take the lead. One 
way to do this would be for every 
superintendent present at the 
AASA conventions to make a gift, 
large or small, or to enrol as an 
NEA life member. Your enthusias- 
tic support can give tremendous 
impetus to the building project. 

For your convenience a special 
NEA Building Fund booth will be 
located near the entrance lobby of 
the convention halls. This booth 
will be staffed by NEA officials, 
who will enrol you as a life member 
or accept your contribution. 

So remember to bring your extra 
dollars to invest in this worthwhile 


project! + 


BILL DING 


“You 
can’t leave your foot- 
prints on the sands of 
time by sitting down!” 


Bill Ding says: 
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Many character-building agencies are 


Partners with Youth 


— children, the children, I'll 
not forget the children’”—so 
sings the charming teacher in the 
Broadway musical, The King and I. 

Assuredly our children are not 
and will not be forgotten. More 
than eight million PTA members, 
hundreds of community councils 
organized by the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 
and other groups thruout the na- 
tion are joining forces with teach- 
ers for the children’s benefit. 

In addition to this mighty force, 
there are our youth organizations. 
These character-building agencies 
complement the work of the home, 
the school, and the church with 
programs that are characterized by 
a companionship and a partnership 
of adults and youth. 


Taxe, for example, the Boy Scouts 
of America with its almost 2,500,000 
boys and approximately 900,000 
adult leaders. Familiar and respect- 
ed are the cub and the scout uni- 
forms and proudly are they worn. 
Parents need have no worry con- 
cerning the objectives of the scout- 
ing program—its oath and its 12- 
point law reflect respect for God, 
home, and country, and for all that 
contributes to a purposeful, re- 
sourceful, reliant, and welldirected 
life. 

No wonder that all religious 
creeds, labor organizations, manage- 
ment groups, professions, rural and 
urban associations endorse and 
sponsor the scout program. It is 
sigificant too that more scout troops 
are sponsored by the school and par- 
ent-teacher groups than by any 
other agencies. 

Thousands of teachers are cub 
masters, scout masters, or commit- 
teemen for packs and troops. In- 


Dr. Hunt is Eliot professor at the Grad- 
uate School of Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, and is an NEA 
representative on the Joint Committee 
of NEA and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 
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creasingly, the schools are incorpo- 
rating scouting into their programs, 
and teacher-educating institutions 
are providing course offerings in 
the area. 

There is sound reasoning in all 
of this. Scouting has one funda- 
mental purpose—to build better 
boys and men. From cubbing at 
eight thru explorer at 14 to ad- 
vanced scouting activities at 18 and 
beyond, the program takes into ac- 
count the normal characteristics of 
youth and provides for all boys, 
regardless of race or religion, an op- 
portunity to lead more purposeful 
and resourceful lives. 

As has so well been said, “Scout- 
ing is a positive force; its program 
is constructive. Emphasis in the 
scout program is never negative. 
Its challenge is to achievement. It 
continually requires greater knowl- 
edge, greater skill, greater under- 
standing. It appeals to all sides of 
a boys’ development — physical, 
mental, social, spiritual. It accepts 
a boy for what he is and offers him 
the opportunity to go onward and 
upward from there. It provides the 
opportunity every boy yearns to 
have ‘to hitch his wagon to a star.’ ” 

It could be wished that even 
more schools would recognize scout- 
ing as an ally and a powerful moti- 
vating and youth-serving agency, 
that more parent-teacher associa- 
tions would assume sponsorship of 
scout units, and that more school 
personnel, more fathers and 
mothers would enlist in its leader- 
ship program. The Boy Scouts of 
America and our schools have the 
same goal—better citizens for a bet- 
ter America. The partnership is 
natural! 


Servinc the girls of America are 
two outstanding organizations—the 
Girl Scouts and the Camp Fire 
Girls. The former enrolled more 
than a million and a half girls of 
elementary- and secondary-school 


age in its program last year, and 
more than a half-million adults en- 
listed in its ranks as leaders. In 
more than 3000 communities, the 
Camp Fire Girls organization pro- 
vides health- and character-building 
activities for girls between the ages 
of seven and eighteen. 

How youth organizations com- 
plement and implement the pro- 
gram and objectives of our schools 
is indicated by the stated purpose 
of the Girl Scouts: 

“The Girl Scout organization is 
dedicated to helping girls develop 
as happy, resourceful individuals 
willing to share their abilities as 
citizens in their homes, their com- 
munities, their country, and the 
world. This purpose is achieved 
thru a program that is based on a 
voluntarily accepted code of liv- 
ing.” 

A Camp Fire girl governs her- 
self by the law of the Camp Fire 
Girls, a working pattern for a rich, 
full life—‘‘to worship God, seek 
beauty, give service, pursue knowl- 
edge, be trustworthy, hold on to 
health, glorify work, and be happy.” 


C.osexy identified with the pro- 
gram of the schools is the Future 
Farmers of America organization. 

Now in its second quarter-cen- 
tury of service, this organization 
enrols in 8793 local chapters more 
than 370,000 young men who in 
their motto express an individual 
concern for: “Learning To Do, 
Doing To Learn, Earning To Live, 
Living To Serve.” 

Active in all 48 states, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico, the FFA strives 
for the development of leadership, 
the building of a more permanent 
agriculture, and the improvement 
of country life. Both actually and 
potentially it is a powerful and ef- 
fective force and a strong ally of 
education. 

Its counterpart, the 4-H Club, 
which enrols both girls and boys 
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live in rural areas or small 
communities, has for its objective 
making good farmers, good home- 
makers, and good citizens of its 
more than two million members 
who are enrolled in approximately 
87,000 local 4-H Clubs in all the 
states of the union, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. To these clubs 
more than 300,000 local leaders vol- 
unteer their services, helping to 
make meaningful a program which, 
as the name of the organization im- 
plies, is concerned with the head, 
the heart, the hand, and health. 


who 


Jusr as the Future Farmers of 
America and the 4-H Clubs focus 
their attention on young people 
living in our rural areas, so do the 
Boys Clubs of America direct their 
efforts to the interests and needs 
of boys (and, in some cases, to 
girls) in our cities. 

In more than 375 clubs in our 
larger metropolitan areas, over 
350,000 members of elementary- 
and secondary-school age are en- 
rolled, finding in club-house or 
club-room activity, hobbies and 
pursuits that are worthwhile. By 
and large, these clubs tend to serve 
boys of less privileged economic 
status and are located in areas 
where such programs make maxi- 
mum contributions to individual 
and community betterment. 

An important part of the YMCA 
program are the Hi-Y’s, the Tri- 
Hi-Y’s, the Jr. Hi-Y’s, and for those 
of our elementary grades, the Gra- 
Y’s. More than 200,000 secondary- 
school students are enrolled in the 
former classification in over 8000 
local clubs, where programs stress 
the problems of daily living and the 
training for good citizenship. 


SMa test of all the organizations 
which permit our partnership with 
youth, but of tremendous impor- 
tance and significance to our pro- 
fession, is that which provides iden- 
tification with anticipated vocation- 
al interest in teaching. Last year in 
upwards of 1797 highschool clubs 
more than 43,000 boys and girls 
were enrolled in Future Teachers 
of America. 

NEA-sponsored, this movement 
has among its objectives to give 
young people a chance to explore 
the opportunities of teaching, to 
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acquaint them with the history of 
our public schools, and to provide 
them with current information 
about opportunities in various 
fields of education. [FTA also has 
chapters in colleges.] 


Tus roll call of youth organiza- 
tions is by no means complete, but 
inadequate tho it is, it does indicate 
the active interest and participa- 
tion of almost seven and a half 
million boys and girls—constituting 
more than a quarter of our elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school popula- 
tion. Complementing and imple- 
menting our best efforts, these or- 
ganizations provide experiences— 
such as camping, for example— 
which, for the most part, the schools 
are not offering. 

How fortunate it is that so many 
millions of American girls and boys 
have access to the privileges of 
youth organizations. Significant tho 
the number is, however, their pro- 
grams should attract and serve mil- 
lions more. 

That they do not is no reflection 
on the organization, but rather on 


the failure of others to recognize 
their contribution, actual and po- 
tential, and to provide personnel, 
resources, and facilities for such ex- 
pansion. 

Here the opportunities are al- 
most unlimited and permit identi- 
fication of the schools as partners 
in many ways—thru volunteer serv- 
ice of school personnel, thru en- 
couraging girls and boys to become 
affliated with one or more of the 
organizations, thru making school 
facilities available to youth-serving 
agencies, thru actual sponsorship 
by schools or PTAs, thru formal 
endorsement by boards of educa- 
tion of the purpose and objectives 
of these several organizations. 


Tue youth-serving, character- 
building agencies are calling to us 
—for our cooperation, our assist- 
ance, our leadership, our talents, 
our resources. Let us respond en- 
thusiastically, grateful for the op- 
portunity, and appreciative that 
such response heightens and 
strengthens our identification as 
partners with youth. + 


Old-Timer 


Tue thought of retirement doesn’t 
upset me. This piece of cracked 
crockery will gladly yield to neat 
little dishes—well-stacked—in the 
educational cupboard. 

And yet I shall enjoy each teach- 
ing year that still remains for me. 
It’s true that my joints are creaky 
and my eyes find that words on the 
printed page dance around coquet- 
tishly. But I cheerfully accept the 
parentheses put around my smile 
by that editor, Father Time. 

I like the fact that my pupils 
know what to expect. They've heard 
about my terrible tests and my wick- 
ed ways—and walk into my den 
quite knowingly. They're convinced 
that I’m a tough old critter—and 
what fun I have in fooling ’em! 

Then there’s the respect they 
show my age. When classes pass, the 
young teacher promptly becomes a 
traffic casualty. My gray hairs en- 
title me to a little consideration. 

It was a long climb to the peak 
of the salary scale, but I made it, 
and now I loll, not too winded, in 


the rarefied atmosphere. In fact, my 
general stamina seems quite to 
equal that of my younger col- 
leagues. I can still get thru any 
day if I have time to gulp down a 
fast aspirin during my free period. 

Then the favors I get because of 
seniority! I inherit a committee for 
the rest of my life. I sponsor a club 
forever. I get first chance at the 
faculty parking space. Very handy, 
if I only had a car. 

Oh, it’s fun to be an old-timer. 
Folks think I must be sage—just 
like the herb grandma put in the 
turkey dressing. 

But whether herb or spice, I 
realize that I can’t be off the shelf 
forever. 

However, as I said before, that 
doesn’t bother me. Even tho I’ve 
had no end of fun at school, I’m 
lured by the enticing stacks of 
lounging outfits waiting at home 
to be donned behind my well- 
ironed curtain. 

« —ANN ESS MORROW, teacher, Pon- 
tiac [Michigan] Highschool. 
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pucarors have talked and writ- 
E ten for many years now about 
the importance of developing the 
“whole student.” 

In practice, however, we have 
not always achieved this ideal. In- 
deed, the trend in higher educa- 
tion has been in the direction of 
ignoring the whole person. Our 
very commendable desire to give 
students opportunities for growth 
in a variety of areas has created our 
present deficiencies. 

We have all too often divided our 
students into small, separate com- 
partments and treated each as if it 
existed apart from all others. We 
have provided counseling services 
ad infinitum, but we have in gen- 
eral failed to integrate these serv- 
ices into the concept of a total per- 
sonality. 

The intellectual development of 
a student, has been the concern of 
one group; his development in all 
other areas has been the concern of 
quite different groups or individ- 
uals. In this process, the theory of 
the total education of the student 
has been neglected. 

Perhaps we could deal with total 
education more effectively than we 
have. One administration conceiv- 
ably could function in both the 
academic and the nonacademic 
areas—equally concerned with the 
curriculum and co-curriculum life 
of students. Counselors could then 
establish more significant identity 
with teaching and with classroom 
procedures, and the teaching fac- 
ulty might then recognize that 
their obligation to students is not 
necessarily fulfilled in the class- 
room alone. 

When administration, faculty, 
and counselors accept the idea that 
no one group can work effectively 
without the help and understand- 
ing of other groups, when we look 
upon our students not as segments, 
but as one integrated whole, then 
we shall have put total education 
into practice. 

—MARGARET HABEIN, dean of in- 
struction and student services, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Rochester, 
New York. 


Better Student-Faculty Relations 


Tue personal relationships which 
exist between students and faculty 
members have important bearing 
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on the value which students derive 
from their college experience. Yet 
the potentialitics of this phase of 
college life are generally not fully 
developed. 

A study which I recently made 
for my doctoral dissertation sug- 
gests how a school can seek to 
strengthen and enrich its student- 
faculty relationships. 

The starting point is creation of 
a steering committee composed of 
an equal number of students and 
faculty. The function of such a 
committee would be to indicate the 
important points at which students 
and faculty have contact with each 
other, select appropriate groups to 
enter into discussions of student- 


faculty relations, analyze and in- 
terpret the findings, and seek means 
of carrying on any constructive pro- 
posals. 

The group discussions should be 
broadly based and involve both 
students and faculty. This is the 
basic technic suggested for reveal- 
ing facts, opinions, and attitudes. 
Groups should be selected whose 
experience will help to give a rep- 
resentative picture of faculty-stu- 
dent relationships. These discus- 
sions can be supplemented by in- 
dividual interviews where necessary 
or appropriate. 

A report summarizing the discus- 
sions might well describe the ex- 
tent and quality of existing con- 
tacts between members of the two 
groups, as well as the attitudes un- 
derlying them. It ought to outline 


directions in which the college com- 
munity might move in an effort 
to strengthen and improve its stu- 
dent-faculty relations. 

My research revealed that funda- 
mental questions of freedom and 
responsibility in the organization 
of campus life and basic attitudes 
about the role and function of 
faculty personnel had to be met 
squarely before warm, understand- 
ing student - faculty relationships 
could be built by a program of 
coffee hours, round-robin open- 
houses, or similar technics. 

The findings would vary from 
campus to campus. But, on any 
campus, wide participation in such 
a study would develop an increased 





awareness of the importance of rich 
and meaningful personal interac- 
tion between students and faculty. 

—ANNAMARIE BURTS, Macon, 
Georgia; formerly assistant dean of 
students, City College, New York 
City. 


Value-infused Recreation 

College recreational activities 
should, of course, be fun-infused. 
But, in addition, they should be 
value-infused, and the values should 
be dominant and explicit. I sup- 
pose only a student personnel work- 
er would have this viewpoint, but 
colleges are organized primarily for 
education, and we should look to 
the activity program as one source 
of educational learning. 

In order to do this, certain types 
of social activities may be redirected 
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to capture the students’ spirit for 
causes that stimulate the personal 
and intellectual growth of all those 
who take part. 

The variety of possible causes is 
limited only by the imagination of 
students and teachers — memorial 
scholarships, clothing drives, com- 
munity charity projects, pen-pal 
letters, summer trips, and many 
others. 

The principle of voluntary choice 
is basic, and what the adviser can 
best do is to keep students informed 
about new activities, causes, cam- 
paigns, and issues, so that they can 
select those which they wish to ex- 
plore further. 

Students do not usually object 
to carrying over the intellectual 
emphases of the classroom into the 
extracurriculum when activities are 
carried on in a friendly, informal 
atmosphere such as is readily ob- 
tained at a weekend camp away 
from the campus. 

—E. G. WILLIAMSON, dean of stu- 
dents and professor of psychology, 
University of Minnesota, Minne- 
ebolis. 


Student Participation in 
Administration 


EpucaTors are realizing more and 
more how much valuable learning 
experience students can get thru par- 
ticipation in the administration of 
a school or college. 

A few years ago a system of stu- 
dent government giving students 
increased authority and added re- 
sponsibilities was introduced at 
Pratt Institute. A major responsi- 
bility of the new student-govern- 
ment association was the adminis- 
tration of all funds collected from 
students as an activity fee. The stu- 
dent executive board delegated this 
responsibility to a finance commit- 
tee and made its chairman a regular 
voting member of the executive 
board. 

The finance committee, a stu- 
dent-faculty group, developed an 
efficient system of finance that in- 
volved a large number of students 
in its planning and implementa- 
tion and provided learning oppor- 
tunities for them. 

Members of the finance commit- 
tee participate directly in all phases 
of the program. Their actions are 
passed on by the student executive 
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New Centennial Plans Unfold 


Every local and state affiliate and 
every unit of the NEA will have 
an opportunity to take part in the 
1957 centennial observance. This 
will be an occasion to review the 
accomplishments and plans of the 
profession and to report forcefully 
to the American people the needs 
and achievements of our schools. 

Preliminary planning for the 
celebration was started last year by 
the NEA Staff Committee for the 
Centennial Action Program. Prior 
to the 1954 convention, Helen 
Ryan, NEA director from Illinois, 
spent several weeks at NEA head- 
quarters preparing a case which 
was enthusiastically received by the 
executive committee and board of 
directors at the convention. 

Here are a few developments in 
recent months: 

A centennial 
prominent 
persons is 


commission of 
lay and_ professional 
being appointed by 


President Walker. Names will be 
announced soon. 

The Post Office Department has 
indicated that it will consider the 
issuance of a commemorative stamp 


board — the 25-member legislative 
body of the student-government 
association. The student who is not 
touched at all by the financial pro- 
gram is rare. 

Numerous problems have con- 
fronted the committee, and some- 
times these have been met with 
more courage than wisdom. We be- 
lieve, however, that all attempts to 
solve the problems that have arisen 





Lew 
CARD 


“It’s pretty discouraging to 
think that all you can 
grow up into is an adult.” 


honoring teachers on the occasion 
of the centennial. A committee 
consisting of Jack Lowe, South 
Carolina; Francis Beedon, Michi- 
gan; and E. Guy Jewell, Maryland, 
is assisting on this project. 

A committee of educational his- 
torians met in January to help 
plan a centennial history of the 
NEA. 

The script is nearly completed 
for a centennial film on the life of 
Billie Davis, author of “I Was a 
Hobo Kid.” 

Among many other projects un- 
der consideration are: 

A packet for locals. 

A centennial week to be observed 
in state and local associations, fea- 
turing a nationwide birthday cele- 
bration in the spring of 1957. 

A series of centennial conferences 
and lectures involving laymen as 
well as teachers. 

A great centennial convention in 
Philadelphia. 

Suggestions from the field are 
welcome. 

—LYLE W. ASHBY, chairman, NEA 
Staff Centennial Committee. 





so far have provided valuable learn- 
ing opportunities for the students 
and that the benefits derived from 
participation have been important 
and perhaps more meaningful than 
some formal classroom instruction. 

The educator who initiates or 
broadens a program of student par- 
ticipation in college administra- 
tion must be prepared for criticism 
from some of his colleagues, who 


‘will not fail to point out to him 


the immaturity of student decisions 
and the uneconomical use of time 
(and sometimes money) to solve 
simple, often recurrent, administra- 
tive problems. 

Such criticism is not without 
foundation, but it must be met 
with overwhelming evidence that 
the benefits outweigh the disad- 
vantages, that the time and money 
spent in obtaining these benefits 
are not too high a price to pay for 
the desired learning. 

—JOSEPH W. CRENSHAW, assistant 
director, Student Personnel Serv- 
ices, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New 
York. 
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What! When? were aod no? 
and Why? 


—a symposium for editors of local-association newsletters 


SUCCESSFUL newsletter that 

makes a hit with its readers 
has many characteristics similar to 
those of a successful, popular per- 
son. It is wellinformed; it is attrac- 
tive, uptodate, and reliable, with 
intelligent opinions that are ex- 
pressed with simplicity, clarity, and 
a dash of humor. 

If a local-association publication 
is to be a real asset to its member- 
ship, it should comprise an accurate 
record of events, crystallize public 
opinion, offer an opportunity to 
share successful classroom experi- 
ences, keep readers informed about 
issues and events, promote unity of 
spirit thru editorials, and provide 
opportunity for wide participation 
of members. 

Providing adequate, timely news 
coverage is a prime function of a 
local publication, and all impor- 
tant activities of the association 
should be reported in an accurate 
and interesting manner—plus, of 
course, information about the state 
association and the NEA. 

The recognized mechanics of 
journalism need to be observed. 
The headline for each item should 
give the chief idea in a vivid and 
arresting way. The first sentence or 
paragraph ought to contain as 
many of the important facts as pos- 
sible—the what, when, where, who, 
and sometimes the why and how 
—with less important details in- 
cluded in succeeding paragraphs. 
The source of the information 
should be clear. 

News stories are written objec- 
tively, and personal attitudes are 
not expressed or implied. Even 
a news story, however, can be 
told with eye-catching words and 
phrases. 

The superintendent might have 
a regular column, and both the 
board of education and the PTA 
might be asked to contribute mes- 
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sages from time to time. Reports of 
delegates to the regional, state, and 
national meetings deserve prompt 
and adequate coverage by the local- 
association newsletter. 

Feature articles, such as descrip- 
tions of successful classroom proj- 
ects, add human interest and vari- 
ety. In the feature story, humor and 
originality have free play, and the 
writer’s opinions have a legitimate 
and even a desirable place. 

New teachers always merit a 
story, including what they are go- 
ing to teach, their education and 
previous experience, and anything 
about avocations. 

Any honors received by teachers 
deserve to be featured, prominently, 
and the publication may well do its 
own honoring by occasionally call- 
ing attention to teachers who de- 
serve special commendation. Travel 
experiences, if entertainingly told, 
make good copy. 

Interviews liven up the content 
and add human interest. Almost 
every teacher has had unusual ex- 
periences that others would enjoy 
reading about. Pithy, direct quota- 
tions in this type of story add spar- 
kle to the page. 

Other ways of livening up the 
publication include box stories con- 
taining important news items, spe- 
cial announcements, and the like; a 
column (perhaps with guest edi- 
tors) called something like “Life 
As I See It,” presenting a humorous, 
whimsical, or philosophical view- 
point; and book, movie, TV, or mu- 
sic reviews. 

There are many possible ap- 
proaches to writing the association 
editorial. It may be interpretative, 
critical, argumentative, persuasive, 
appreciative, instructive, or ideal- 


LOCAL 
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istic. Topics with which teachers 
have some acquaintance or interest 
should be chosen. 

—ESALFE J. BURDETTE, president, 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Georgia Education Association. 


The Mimeographed Newsletter 


Your small local association 
wants to publish a newsletter. You 
are an officer, and yours is the task 
of getting the publication started, 
altho you have had no experience 
in putting out a newsletter. What 
are the steps to take, and where 
can you get help? 

First, you will have to consider 
the financing of the newsletter. By 
using the resources and the talents 
in your own organization and in 
your schools, you should be able to 
publish a mimeographed newsletter 
at a nominal cost—say 75 cents a 
page (for 200 copies) . 

If a shop specializing in this kind 
of work does the mimeographing 
for you, you will pay from $10 to 
$20 a page, depending upon the 
community. 

Determine in advance how many 
issues you intend to publish, the 
number of pages per issue, and the 
number of copies you will need. By 
purchasing your paper, stencils, and 
other materials in one lot, you can 
save up to 25% of the total cost of 
supplies. 

Who will be the best person to 
edit and publish your paper? Who- 
ever is chosen should be familiar 
with your local, state, and national 
organization. He must be enthu- 
siastic about our profession and 
able to communicate that enthu- 
siasm to others. 

Altho your editor will bear the 
chief responsibility for the news- 
letter and will do much of the ac- 
tual writing and organizing of the 
copy, he will want to enlist the aid 
of many of your members. Report- 
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ers from the various schools should 
gather the local news. 

Probably your business teachers 
will be willing to do the typing of 
stencils or have it done by members 
of their advanced typing classes. 
Usually the mimeographing process 
can also be done by the business de- 
partment. If not, your superintend- 
ent or your schoolboard office may 
let you use their machine. 

One of your early decisions will 
have to be about the format. Will 
yours be a two-column paper or 
one that is typed straight across the 
page? Most readers prefer a two- 
column page, because the shorter 
lines are easier to read. Altho a two- 
column page makes the typing of 
your stencil a bit more difficult for 
an amateur, an experienced typist 
will have little trouble in setting 
up the page. 

Spacing the lines so the right 
margins will align will make a bet- 
ter looking publication, but you 
may not feel it is worth the time 
and effort—even with an automatic 
line-justifier on your typewriter. 

Your newsletter will be more pro- 
fessional-looking if it is mimeo- 
graphed on both sides of the paper. 
However, amateurs in duplication 
ruin many sheets of paper trying to 
center the material on the back of 
the page. And sometimes the ink 
shows thru. 

Be sure to use a grade of paper 
and type of ink recommended by 
the manufacturer of your equip- 
ment. In fact, consult the manufac- 
turer about your newsletter; he will 
have many helpful suggestions for 
improving the appearance of the 
publication. 

Whether the typing is done by 
a pupil or a teacher, a format sheet 
is advisable. This sheet, set up by 
the business teacher as a guide for 
all typists, should carry informa- 
tion concerning margins, spaces be- 
tween columns, word spacing, num- 
ber of lines on one sheet, and the 
like. 

If cartoons and cover sheets are 
used, solicit the aid of your art 
teacher or of a teacher or pupil 
who can draw. Delegate to another 
teacher the responsibility of sta- 
pling the pages of your newsletter. 
Still another can distribute the fin- 
ished copies. 

Your newsletter should be a proj- 
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ect in which many of your members 
can work together for the common 
good of the profession. The co- 
operative spirit aroused by such a 
project will pay off in added inter- 
est in the other activities of your 
association. 

—RUTH CLARK REEDY, librarian, 
Lake Charles Highschool, and for- 
mer editor of News and Views, Lake 
Charles [La.] Teachers Association. 


The Printed Newsletter 


PUTTING out a good local-associa- 
tion publication is no mean feat. 
Selecting and getting a balance of 
news items and professional articles 
is a big responsibility for any edi- 
tor. And added to this is the task 
of writing interesting editorials that 
have a professional flavor and reflect 
a definite philosophy of education. 

Assuming that the content is sat- 
isfactory, there are still 
mechanical problems to be solved. 
If your newsletter is to be printed, 
the printer will be one of your best 
sources of information. He will give 
you facts and figures about paper 
stock; type faces and sizes; and the 
use of color, photographs, and art 
work. 

A good, readable type face is im- 
portant. A 10-point size is frequent- 
ly used. The printer will tell you 
how many characters on an elite or 
pica typewriter will equal one 
printed line in the type face and 
size of your choice. Know how many 
lines you will get on each page and 
prepare your copy accordingly, al- 
lowing space for headings. 

Your newsletter will look better 
if you use only a few heading types, 
and, if not in the same type family, 
at least ones that go well together. 
A good rule-of-thumb is to use two 
or three sizes of one Roman type 
for regular headings and Italic of 
that type for feature headings. 
It will be helpful to talk this over 
with your printer. 

Standardize your headings—one- 
line, two-line, three-line, banner, 
flush left, center—and decide when 
to use which ones. A chart of head- 


Local Association Activities Leaf- 
let Number 13, a four-page pamphlet 
containing many helpful suggestions 
for editors of local news bulletins, may 
be obtained without charge from the 
NEA consultant for local associations, 
NEA he s, 1201 16th St. N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. 


many * 


ings with the type marked and 
character counts indicated for each 
line will help you write headings 
and specify the type for the printer. 

Don’t be unduly stingy with your 
white space. Readers get claustro- 
phobia if too much material is 
squeezed on a page. And in a news- 
letter always space similar headings 
uniformly. 

Newsworthy or human-interest 
photographs add much to a publica- 
tion. However, people should be 
doing something in a picture, not 
posing like wax dummies. Glossy- 
finish 8-x-10 inch photos, not too 
dark and with plenty of contrast 
between light and dark areas, usu- 
ally give the best reproductions. 

All photos lose some detail in the 
engraving process. Your reproduc- 
tion will usually be better if your 
newsletter uses a slick paper (which 
is generally more expensive than 
an uncoated stock). The proper 
screen for your engraving will de- 
pend on the quality of the paper 
being used, and the engraver will 
advise you in that respect. 

Maintaining good relations with 
the printer is important. Keep on 
schedule. Submit copy that is typed 
double-space and in clean condi- 
tion. (And keep a carbon, of 
course.) Changes should be kept to 
a minimum. Remember that type 
isn’t flexible and can’t be stretched 
or condensed to fit the page. 

Use standard editing and proof- 
reading symbols. And adopt a style 
manual so that your newsletter will 
have consistency of style. There are : 
a number of good ones, such as The 
Chicago Manual of Style, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 

Few associations will be able to 
meet the costs of a printed news- 
letter without advertising. Some as- 
sociations pay the editor a percent 
of the advertising revenue, since 
such a plan encourages initiative. 
The association should underwrite 
the total costs. 

If the mechanics and printing of 
your local publication have been 
carefully planned and executed, 
and the content has met the needs 
of the entire membership, the asso- 
ciation should feel an upsurge of 
activity with each new issue. 

—SYBIL MCKINLEY, president, Bir- 
mingham [Alabama] Classroom 
Teachers. 
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Basic problems in developing 


The Mature and Effective Group 


HERBERT A. THELEN and DOROTHY STOCK 


HE best excuse for a meeting is 

that there is the kind of a job 
to be done that can best be done 
thru. bringing people together. 
Such jobs include diagnosing dif- 
ficulties in the community, reduc- 
ing tension thru dissemination of 
facts, teaching people new skills, 
arousing desire for action, and 
planning action to alleviate a bad 
condition. 

Meetings, then, are expected to 
accomplish something the members 
want. They know what is to be ac- 
complished and can tell when they 
have succeeded. The purposes of 
the group give rise to problems to 
be solved or work to be done. 


From a social standpoint, the 
problem of meetings is the problem 
of channeling as much energy and 
thought as possible into the work 
to be done. To do work, there must 
be contribution and participation 
by people. Ideas must be suggested 
and tested. Conflicts in attitudes 
must be resolved, tabled, or sup- 
pressed. There must be continual 
knowledge of “where the group is” 
with respect to the work tasks. 
There must be some thoughtful 
diagnosis of what kinds of contri- 
butions are needed next. 

And, during discussion, members 
must develop some commitment to 
do something between meetings: 
either to look up _ information, 
practice a skill, get into communi- 
cation with others, organize ideas 
from the group into a report, or 


Dr. Thelen is director and Dr. Stock is 
project director of the Human Dy- 
namics Laboratory, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago. The 
ideas contained in this article are de- 
veloped at greater len in Dr. 
Thelon's baaks Dyientes oy Groups at 
Work, University of Chicago Press, 
1954. Chapters 10 and 11 further 
exposition; chapters 1-3 use of 
these ideas in community and school. 
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obtain some training in order to 
help the group operate better. 

Conditions that help or hinder 
work emerge as the group attempts 
to hammer out a wide variety of 
agreements. These agreements are 
about such things as: 

What is expected from each 
member (definition of member 
role and responsibility); how freely 
emotion is to be expressed (cli- 
mate); the degree and quality of 
performance expected from indi- 
viduals, and what behaviors are to 
be rewarded or punished (stand- 
ards) ; whose words or experiences 
will be used to settle disputes (au- 
thority) ; how wide a range of in- 
dividual behaviors will be tolerated 
(individuality); how tentatively ac- 
tions will be taken and how easily 
agreements and policies can be 
modified (experimentalism, flexi- 
bility) ; on what basis prestige will 
be given (status system) ; and many 
other problems. 

A mature and effective group is 
one in which people know what to 
expect with regard to these ques- 
tions. This knowledge, whether ex- 
plicitly or implicitly known, is 
required for selfdiscipline. Until 
these things are known, much en- 
ergy goes into the effort to find out. 
Spontaneity is limited, selfcon- 
sciousness enhanced, and any effort 
of a member to help the group or 
influence its direction is felt to be 
loaded with risk. 

A second set of problems, then, 
revolves around securing and main- 
taining conditions that will evoke 
whatever contributions are desired 
and needed for the task purposes. 
Such problems are referred to as 
group-process problems or inter- 
personal problems. 

If the group is doing anything 
important to its members, then the 
experiences of working on the task 


and of building the work-culture 
(setting conditions congenial to 
work) are meaningful to the mem- 
bers. This means that a third set of 
problems can be expected: that 
of reconciling anticipations with 
reality. 

Whatever kind of leadership the 
group has, for some members it is 
a style they “didn’t expect” and 
which they may view as too soft, 
unjust, dictatorial, or too permis- 
sive. Such members have the addi- 
tional problem of accommodating 
to the leadership style, and they will 
do this in their individual ways. 
They may become immobilized and 
unable to do anything; they may 
attack the leadership, try to build 
a clique within the group, refuse 
to work, or—surprisingly—they may 
even become rigidly work-oriented. 

Another member may be unaf- 
fected by what the leader does but 
seriously concerned about the be- 
havior of two others in the group, 
who are more intimate, noisy, dog- 
matic, quiet, sad, experienced, 
inexperienced, or suspicious than 
most. These traits bother him be- 
cause he has learned to be bothered 
by them as a resuit of past experi- 
ence. The bother is within himself, 
and the reduction of such bothers 
is a major individual need. 


Tuus we see that during meet- 
ings energy may be flowing simul- 
taneously into three kinds of prob- 
lems: task or accomplishment, 
process, and personal, And preoc- 
cupation with any one of these 
types may distract from giving at- 
tention to the other types. The 
most effective group is one in which 
behavior that minimizes one type 
of problem also minimizes the 
other types, or at least does not 
aggravate them. 

In effect, people must be con- 
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cerned with the task, process, and 
personally-oriented consequences 
of their behavior. Failure to main- 
tain a balance among these may 
result in additional problems. 

For example, the way the leader 
deals with the group pest may tem- 
porarily alleviate the peskiness but 
also have the effect of making all 
the others unwilling to “stick their 
necks out.” 

Generally speaking, we do not 
know how to deal with these three 
kinds of problems simultaneously. 
What one typically finds is that the 
group mood and orientation shifts 
from time to time. Emphasis on 
one kind of problem alternates 
with emphasis on the other kinds. 

Thus a period of intense and 
disciplined work may be followed 
by tension-releasing joking and 
lack of attention, and this essen- 
tially individually-oriented period 
may give way to some sober ques- 
tioning of the group’s provisions 
for leadership. It is by such shifts 
in emphasis that the group keeps 
everybody moving along together, 
and maintains high morale and 
loyalty. 

When there is no scope for deal- 
ing with individual emotionalized 
reactions, or with questions of just 
what is expected of members, or 
with an adequate body of factual 
knowledge about the task problem, 
then members fall by the wayside. 
The group may appear to be more 
concerned with power plays than 
with getting the job done. 


Tue central task of leadership 
is to keep the group’s mood and 
orientation responsive to its needs 
in these three areas of problems. 

In general, the kinds of group 


conditions which will facilitate 
dealing effectively with maintain- 
ing balance are: a clearly defined 
goal, maximum. freedom within 
the limits of the work task, and 
meaningful roles for each member. 

When the goals are welldefined, 
then the limits are also clear, and 
a group need not fear that freedom 
will lead to uncontrolled or irrel- 
evant behavior. Moreover, individ- 
uals can find, thru exploration, 
satisfying, goal-oriented roles for 
themselves. 

Effective diagnosis of when em- 
phasis should be placed on one or 
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another of the three problems re- 
quires sensitivity to the cues which 
the group itself provides. This re- 
quires, in turn, sufficient freedom 
in the group so that these cues are 
not suppressed. 

In a group in which one of the 
standards is that it is inappropriate 
to express feeling, there is no way 
of finding out, for example, that 
members are dissatisfied with the 
distribution of authority in the 
group. A general unrest or perhaps 
apathy will be apparent, but there 
will be no hint of the source of the 
problem. Even if the leader were 
sufficiently sensitive to understand 
the source, it would do no good 
unless the group were able to ex- 
press and explore the problem with 
him. 

Freedom in the group does not 
mean the total absence of control 
or limits. But the limits which are 
set should not be arbitrary. 

Appropriate limits are those 
which are set naturally by the char- 
acter of the work task. Because the 
nature of the task keeps shifting, 
limits also shift. There are times 
when it is appropriate to the task 
to free-wheel—to toss in all sorts of 
miscellaneous ideas, to release per- 
sonal feelings by becoming quite 
irrelevant. At other times it is ap- 
propriate to stick closely and sober- 


ly to a problem-solving sequence. : 


When goals and limits are both 
clear and flexible, members are 
more likely to make contributions 
which satisfy several of the levels 
simultaneously. Or they are more 
willing to postpone certain kinds 
of satisfactions to a more propi- 
tious time. 

Generally speaking, it is too big 
a job for a single person to provide 
leadership in all three areas. It is 
also counter to empirical findings, 
which show that, by and large, the 
task-leader is not the leader when 
it comes to process or personal 
types of problems. The principle 
of division of leadership, then, is 
not simply a “democratic” desire 
nor is it a matter of choice. 

But to divide leadership respon- 
sibilities requires that individuals 
all understand how the group 
operates. From time to time they 
may need to think about and dis- 
cuss their own operation. Just as 
the exercise of responsible citizen- 


ship requires one to learn a great 
deal about his community and gov- 
ernment, so exercise of membership 
responsibilities requires a_ great 
deal of attention to the problem of 
moving the group from ambiguous 
and undefined aspirations to clear- 
cut decisions and commitment. 


Tue clearer and more concrete 
the goals, and the more general the 
group commitment to the goals, 
the more likely it is that individual 
members will have a clear idea as 
to what kinds of contributions are 
needed. They will also know better 
what kind of behavior will be re- 
warded by the group and what 
behavior is out-of-bounds. 

Even the most difficult of mem- 
bers wants to achieve recognition 
and avoid punishment. So when 
conditions of clarity exist in the 
group, he is less likely to exhibit 
bothersome behavior. 

And, if he does become a prob- 
lem, he is easier to deal with. Other 
members can deal with their own 
negative feelings about him by 
saying, “Your contributions are not 
appropriate at this time” rather 
than by saying, “We don’t like you 
and wish you would be quiet.” In 
other words, the demands and lim- 
its of the work task become a 
means of exerting discipline on the 
group members in a way which is 
not likely to get out of hand. 

This means of exerting group 
discipline will be effective only if 
along with freedom and clarity of 
goals there is flexibility. That is, 
the difficult member will not be 
controlled by the discipline of the 
group unless he knows that con- 
ditions will shift so that he can, 
relatively soon, find more direct 
rewards, 

This is, of course, true of mem- 
bers in general. Each individual 
member will be willing to subor- 
dinate his own needs to the group 
only if he knows that there will be 
some opportunity at some point 
for some more direct expression 
and satisfaction of his own wants. 
Conditions of flexibility and the 
expectation of ultimate satisfaction 
make group members willing to 
commit themselves to difficult tasks 
and to maintain their commitment 
to group work during periods of 
minimal reward. + 
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AASA in Cleveland 
Regional Convention of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators, Cleveland, April 
2-6, 1955. 
Theme: “Education, an Invest- 
ment in America’s Future.” 


Presiding: Jordan L. Larson, 
superintendent of schools, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.; AASA president. 


AT THE convention you can: 


@ Talk with your fellow school ad- 
ministrators about the problems that 
concern you most. You will have a wide 
choice of topics in the 58 discussion 
groups and clinics. 


@ See what’s new in school build- 
ings. There will be an architectural 
exhibit showing photographs, scale 
models, and drawings of new school 
buildings, presented in cooperation 
with the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 


@ Find out what’s the best buy in 
school furnishings for your school sys- 
tem. There will be a full-scale com- 
-mercial exhibit of school books, sup- 
plies, and equipment. 


@ Hear the inspiring addresses by 
prominent speakers on timely issues. 


@ Hear a discussion of the new 1955 
yearbook. Dealing with superintend- 
ent-staff relationships, it will be AASA’s 
thirty-third yearbook. Its title: Staff 
Relations in School Administration. 


@ Enjoy the music of school and 
college instrumental and choral groups 
and the entertainment presented by 
the Associated Exhibitors. 


@ Renew acquaintance with your old 
friends—meet some new ones—at the 
state breakfasts, the college luncheons, 
and the hospitality hour. 


AASA’s other regional conven- 
tions in 1955: St. Louis, February 
26-March 2, and Denver, March 
12-16. 
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Disparaging Remarks About Students 


\ LOCAL association requests an 
opinion on the following facts: 


Teacher A discussed one of his stu- 
dents with teacher B in a school hall- 
way within the hearing of a classmate 
of the student in question. The teacher 
commented adversely on the student’s 
mental ability and personal integrity, 
attributing these deficiencies to the 
pupil’s family background. Teacher B 
reported the incident to the local 
association. 


It is the opinion of the NEA 
Committee on Professional Ethics 
that the conduct of teacher A vio- 
lated Section 2 of the First Prin- 
ciple and Section 3 of the Second 
Principle of the NEA Code of Eth- 
ics, which provide that a teacher 
will: 


Section 2. Recognize the differences 
among students and seek to meet their 
individual needs. 

Section 3. Help to increase the stu- 
dent’s confidence in his own home and 
avoid disparaging remarks which might 
undermine that confidence. 


Under the first and second prin- 
ciples of the Code respectively, a 
teacher is entrusted with the obli- 
gations of helping children to de- 
velop into “happy, useful, selfsup- 
porting citizens” and of furthering 
“cooperative relationships with the 
home.” These obligations cannot 
be fulfilled in terms of Sections 2 
and 3 when a teacher makes dis- 
paraging remarks reflecting on a 
child’s abilities or family back- 
ground in such circumstances as are 
herein presented. It must be pre- 
sumed that in repetition such crit- 





Faith in public education rests ulti- 
mately on two beliefs: that a particular 
kind of education must be designed to 
support a particular way of life, and 
that public education will best support 
the American way of life... . 

The basic qualities in the American 
concept of public education have en- 
hanced value for today—and for to- 
morrow. As the American people ap- 
praise the role of public education in 
meeting the needs of the nation, they 


ETHICS 


OPINION NUMBER 13 
This is the thirteenth in a series of 


icisms will generate malicious gos- 
sip which will get back to the stu- 
dent and to his parents. 

The committee recognizes that 
on occasion a teacher has not only 
the right but the duty to confer in 
confidence with appropriate pro- 
fessional colleagues or authorized 
agencies regarding a child’s prob- 
lems in conduct and adjustment. 
However, casual criticisms made 
indiscriminately, especially in the 
presence of other students, are 
clearly improper. 


may reaffirm their loyalty to the quali- 
ties of an educational system which has 
served the country well. As they survey 
the services which public education may 
render to the nation in a critical and 
creative moment of its history—match- 
ing those services against apparent na- 
tional and world needs—they will find 
in the nation’s educational past worthy 
guides and goals for America’s future. 

—From Public Education and the Fu- 
ture of America. 









Brotherhood 


Moosr of our booklists this year are coming 
to THE JourNaAL thru the cooperation of 
the Joint Committee of the NEA and the 
American Library Association. For this 
service our special thanks go to Commit- 
tee Chairman Louise Galloway, Library 
School, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee; Mildred L. Batchelder of the ALA; 
and Robert A. Luke of the NEA. 

This month’s booklist, appropriate for 
use in connection with Brotherhood 
Week, February 20-27, was compiled by 
three elementary-school library supervi- 
sors—Mrs. Helen Atkinson, Myrtle Allman, 
and Alice Devine—under the direction of 
Dilla W. MacBean, director of the Divi- 
sion of Libraries, Chicago Public Schools. 


Angela of Angel Court by Elizabeth 
Rogers, illus. by Adrienne Adams. Fami- 
lies living in neglected buildings are moved 
to better homes because of Angela. 1954. 
116p. $2. Gr. 4-6. [1] 

Barred Road by Adéle de Leeuw. Story 
of interracial problems with emphasis on 
individual worth as a basis of acceptance. 
1954. 247p. $2.75. Gr. 7-8. [13] 

The Family Nobody Wanted by Helen 
Doss. A warmhearted minister and his wife 
adopt a dozen children of mixed ancestry. 
1954. 267p. $3.75. Gr. 10-12. [10] 

The Gentle House by Anna Maria Rose 
Wright. An 11-year-old displaced Latvian 
boy moves into an American home. 1954. 
177p. $2.75. Gr. 10-12. [8] 

John Woolman: Child of Light; the 
Story of John Woolman and the Friends 
by Catherine Owens Peare. Story of an out- 
standing Quaker minister of the 18th cen- 
tury, his search for inner peace, and his 
fight against slavery. 1954. 254p. $3. Gr. 
7-12. [95] 

It Happened to Hannah by Ruth 
Rounds, illus. by Dorothy Bayley Morse. 
A little girl is loyal to her own religion, 
but still has respect for the faith of others. 
1954. 122p. $2.50. Gr. 5-7. [2] 

Like a Sister by Corrine Gerson, illus. 
by Mimi Korach. Misunderstanding de- 
velops when Beth Patterson shares her 
home in the states with an orphaned Ger- 
man pen pal, but a warm relationship 
ensues. 1954. 250p. $2.75. Gr. 7-12. [4] 

Little Wu and the Watermelons by 
Beatrice Liu, illus. by Graham Peck. Little 
Wu, a member of a Southwest China tribe, 
raises and sells watermelons to earn money 
to buy a gift for his mother. Good family 
relations and an excellent picture of tribal 
life. 1954. 96p. $2.50. Gr. 4-6. [3] 

A Long Time Coming by Phyllis Whit- 
ney. A girl from a leading family in a 
town filled with prejudice against the 
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migrant Mexican workers helps solve the 
ensuing problems. Interesting reading for 
the older teenager. 1954. 26lp. $3. Gr. 
10-12. [12] 

The Manner Is Ordinary by John La- 
Farge. Autobiography of a Jesuit priest 
who devotes his life to the cause of social 
justice. 1954. 408p. $4.75. Gr. 7-12. [5] 

Martin de Porres, Hero by Claire Hucet 
Bishop, illus. by Jean Charlot. How Mar- 
tin, thru his love of God, managed to 
minister to all people regardless of race 
or creed from the time he was a little boy. 
1954. 120p. $2.50. Gr. 6-12. [8] 

The Negro and the Schools by Harry S. 
Ashmore, foreword by Owen J. Roberts. A 
nonpartisan history of segregation in the 
public schools of the United States, com- 
piled by 45 scholars working under a 
grant from the Ford Foundation. 1954. 
228p. $2.75. Teacher background. [14] 

The Pool of Knowledge; How the 
United Nations Share Their Skills by 
Katherine Binney Shippen, illus. with 
photographs. Account of work that UN 
organizations are doing in 16 places in the 
world to help peoples of those areas to 
better their ways of living. 1954. 148p. 
$2.50. Gr. 6-12. [6] 

Rowan Farm by Margot Benary-Isbert, 
tr. from the German by Richard and Clara 
Winston. With the father newly returned 
to West Germany from a Russian prison 
camp, the Lechow family find security and 
happiness. 1954. 277p. $2.50. Gr. 7-12. [5] 

Singing Among Strangers by Mabel 
Leigh Hunt, illus. by Irene Gibian. A 
warm story of a Latvian displaced family 
who finally arrive in the New World and 
find they are not really “Singing Among 
Strangers.” 1954. 213p. $3. Gr. 7-12 [9] 

We Came to America by Frances Cav- 
anah, ed. Twenty-five stories of immi- 
grants from as many different lands who 
came to the United States and gave of 
their talents and loyalty in gratitude for 
freedom. 1954. $3.50. Gr. 7-12. [11] 


List of Publishers 


{1] Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., 
New York 16. 

[2] E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 4th 
Ave., New York 10. 

[3] Follett Pub. Co., 1255 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5. 

[4] Funk & Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., 
New York 10. 

[5] Harcourt-Brace & Co., Inc., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 

[6] Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. 

[7] Holiday House, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., 
New York 11. 

[8] Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston 7. 

[9] J. B. Lippincott Co., 227-231 S. 6th 
St., Philadelphia 5. 

[10] Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6. 

[11] Macrae Smith Co., 225 S. 15th St., 
Philadelphia 2. 

[12] David McKay Co., Inc., 55 5th Ave., 
New York 3. 

[13] Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New 
York 11. 

[14] The University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

[15] Vanguard Press, Inc., 424 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 





it’s Alljo 





C. GLEN HASS 


A Goop way to achieve improved 

instruction in today’s schools 

is to provide for educational lead-» 
ership that includes lay and profes-~ 
sional people. At least, this has 

been the experience of the parents, 

teachers, and children of the Ar- 

lington, Virginia, public schools. 


Two years ago when a commit- 
tee of teachers was formed to plan 
a new instructional guide in the 
field of arithmetic, it was decided ats 
the first meeting that each teacher 
present should bring a parent to the 
next meeting. In this way teachers 
and parents could exchange ideas 
about what should be included in 
arithmetic instruction. 

Thirty parents attended the next 
meeting and made many valuable 
suggestions. Their contributions 
were included in a guide for relat- 
ing school and out-of-school num-\ 
ber experiences. This guide is now 
being distributed to the parents of 
all elementary-school children in 
Arlington. 

And just three years ago a com- 
mittee of Arlington’s Community 
Council on Instruction studied re- 
porting to parents. This commit- 
tee, composed of parents, teachers, 
and other citizens, was interested 
in parent-teacher conferences as a 
means of reporting but felt that 
many parents didn’t know how to 
make the best use of this means of 
reporting. 

The committee therefore under- 
took to write Parents’ Guide to 
Successful Conferences, a booklet 
which describes the purpose of par- 
ent-teacher conferences, what par- 


ents and teachers should bring to 


Dr. Hass is associate superintendent 
in charge of instruction, Arlington, 
Virginia, public schools. 
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lo the Good 





when parents and teachers work 
cooperatively for instructional improvement. 


a conference, and what parents 
should talk about at a conference. 


Cooperation between thesé 
groups of lay and professional peo- 
ple for instructional improvement 
has not developed overnight. For 
the past four years the Community 
Council on Instruction has been 
sponsored by the Arlington public 
schools and the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation County Council. This 
Community Council has included 
representatives designated by each 
of the 47 Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions to serve as the PTA curricu- 
lum chairmen in the various local 
schools. 

Recently, membership in the 
council has been broadened to rep- 
resent other organizations, includ- 
ing the Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Legion, the Daughters of 
the. American Revolution, the 
American Association of University 
Women, the League of Women 
Voters, the Arlington County Medi- 
cal Society, the Ministerial Associa- 
tion, and a number of others. The 
organization and continuous opera- 
tion of the council has demon- 
strated that parents and other citi- 
zens can contribute to the improve- 
ment of the instructiona? program. 


In RECENT years, parents have 
been included in the textbook-se- 
lection committees in Arlington. 
The teachers on the committees 
study the textbooks which they 
wish to consider and present to the 
parent members of the committee 
their reasons for preferring a par- 
ticular textbook. The parents ex- 
amine the books recommended by 
the teachers, as well as the other 
books, and make comments and 
suggestions. In this way both par- 
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ents and teachers give final ap- 
proval on books. 

Many other areas of the instruc- 
tional program have been studied 
jointly by parents, teachers, and 
other citizens, in the Community 
Council on Instruction and in the 
curriculum committees in each 


_school. Extensive studies of read- 


ing instruction were made, and a 


\ bulletin for parents was prepared 





The highschool in the United 
States has been a unique syn- 
thesis of two functions which in 
other countries have almost uni- 
versally been separated. One func- 
tion derives from the need for 
specific preparatory work on the 
part of those going to college. Ina 
sense, one may think of this work 
as a downward extension of the 
college. . . . The other function 
+ + + preparation in the practical 
business of living. One may well 
think of this work as an upward 
extension of the common school. 
—From Public Education and the 
Future of America. 


which informed them of ways to 
assist their children in reading thru 
the development of visual discrimi- 
nation, auditory discrimination, 
and background of experience. 


As TEACHERS and lay citizens 
have worked together, occasionally 
questions have arisen regarding the 
proper role of each. In Arlington 
we have not worried too much 
about this problem; instead, we 
have accepted ideas which seemed 
to be good, regardless of their 
source. 

We have emphasized, however, 
that those with professional train- 
ing have responsibility to lead and 
to inform parents of the accumu- 


\ 


lated knowledge and research in 
the field being studied. Parents in 
the committees have shown a will- 
ingness to listen to this knowledge. 
And having had the chance to ex- 
plain their professional viewpoints, 
the teachers are also willing to lis- 
ten and often follow the suggestions 
of the parents and other citizens. 


. 

ARLINGTON’s experience seems 
to indicate that if you want to be 
successful in teacher-parent-citizen 
cooperation for instructional im- 
provement, you must: 

[1] Believe strongly in the value 
of such cooperative effort. Success 
does not come overnight. It must 
be attained by patient and careful 
work. 

[2] Insofar as possible, make your 
cooperative projects cooperative 
from the beginning. 

[3] Select projects in which both 
parents and teachers have consid- 
erable interest. The best way to 
assure this is to allow them to se- 
lect the topics on which they will 
work together. 

[4] Plan to make your coopera- 
tive efforts enjoyable and satisfy- 
ing by giving members a feeling of 
genuine accomplishment. 

Only recently has there been 
recognition on the part of educa- 
tors of the resource-use value of the 
general public in the field of in- 
structional improvement. Our ex- 
perience has convinced us that 
with careful planning and consider- 
able effort, new strength can in 
time be achieved thru this avenue. 





REAL GEORGE 


By Les Landin 





“Will you read that book to 
us again sometime . . . espe- 
cially where all those is 
get their heads chopped off?” 
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its educational authenticity. 





THE GRASSHOPPER: A Typical insect 
(% reel) explores the body structure 
and life cycle of this common insect. 
ee classes at the intermediate 
level. 


THE BUTTERFLY (Life Cycle of an insect) 
(4% reel) examines the Monarch butter- 
fly as an example of the scaly-winged 
insects. For science classes at the inter- 
mediate level. 


THE HONEYBEE: A Social Insect ( }4 reel) 
stresses the highly developed social or- 
ganization of the hive, the bee's life 
cycle and value to man. For science 
classes at the intermediate level. 


AIR ALL ABOUT US (Exploring Science) 
(1 reel) introduces pupils to the basic 
concepts of the physics of air and its use 
to man. For science classes at the inter- 
mediate level. 








[November 19, 1954, to December 16, 1954] 


ALABAMA—Ida Dean, Walter M. Jackson, 
W. H. Kimbrough, Lucy Milligan, Odessa 
Raines, Gene M. Ramage, Joe W. Stanton 

ALASKA—J. E. Danielson, Edward Verney 

ARIZONA—Mary B. D. Anderson, Rollah E. 
Aston, Mrs. Alvie Bible, Mrs. Anonce K. 
Brown, W. L. Clements, Kenneth Dale, Lynn 
W. Fitzgerald, Harold L. Gear, Henry B. Gray, 
Jr., Orville E. Hamm, Clifton L. Harkins, H. 
F. Jones, Jack R. Lax, Adna Marion Le Count, 
Rosalie H. Magee, Marjorie Pouquette, Jewell 
M. Rasbury, Eileen L. Reilly, Juanita Evelyn 
Scott, Elizabeth Shannon 

ARKANSAS—Mrs. J. C. Bassett, B. Howard 
Perrin, June Umphers 

CALIFORNIA—William P. Bair, Ernest A. 
Becker, Jr., Clarisse M. Bois, Cora B. Cham- 
bers, Raymond C. Conatser, Jz., Kenneth C. 
Cooper, Claudia Darington, Cletice L. Daugh- 
rity, Bernard M. Donahoe, Lucy Woodward 
Eaton, O. Frank Gerace, Stephen Hanson, 
Asahel E. Hayes, David E. Hibbard, Charles 
H. Howell, Norman W. Houser, Helen Limneos, 
Benton Y. MacMillan, Jr., Helyn F. Marek, 
Lesly H. Meyer, Rosa Frances Montgomery, 
Doris Lucille McBeath, John C. McPherson, 
Mendall K. O’Toole, Ralph V. Patrick, Shirley 
Peterson, Ima E. Simpson, Dorothy Stauffer, 
Paul S. Sunderland, Clifford Thyberg, Howard 
Walton, Marjorie L. Wright. 

COLO John Armstrong, Flora Bays, 
Chester O. Brunson, Mary Evans, Robert D. 
Gray, Dorothy M. Hall, Mary Hinds, Raymond 
Holiday, Mary Patricia Huxford, Paul E. Jan- 
drean, Ima Jenkins, Dale Kemper, Leon W. 
Knox, Vincil 8. Lester, David J. Novak, John 
F. Payne, Jr., Roger K. Phipps, Rolland O. 
Powell, Virginia H. Stearns, Arlene Y. Stewart, 
William Stobaugh, A. D. Wilson, Dorothy M. 
Wilson, Bernard F. Yaeger, Raymond E. 
Yowmans 

CONNECTICUT—Richard H. Booth, Isabelle 
L: Brown, Hilton C. Buley, Catherine Fields, 
Lois B. Hanselman, John F. Harris, Chester 
B. Ives, Henry A. Kuligowski, John L. La- 
croix, Olive C. McCahill, Ellen E. Olson, 
George H. Patros, Seymour Schmeid, George 
B. Smith 

DELAWARE—Mildred N. Bedford, Harry O. 
Eisenberg, Ward I. Miller 
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CORONET FILMS 


proudly presents 
the newest and finest in educational films! 


Here are eight practical teaching tools . . . eight more good 
reasons why Coronet films are acknowledged as the 
newest and finest in educational films. 


In all, there are nearly 600 Coronet films available 

for your use—in black-and-white or color . . . in every 
subject area . . . at every grade level. Each has been 
skillfully created in close collaboration with nationally 
recognized subject-matter specialists to insure 


BEGINNING SWIMMING (1 reel) demon- 
strates basic techniques involved in 
kicking, breathing, floating, paddling 
and stroking. For health and swimming 
classes at the intermediate level. 


PAPER AND PULP MAKING (1 reel) 
follows the methods involved in the 
conversion of wood into pulp and pulp 
into paper. For social studies classes at 
the intermediate level. 

ZOO BABIES (Observing Things About 
Us) (1 reel) directs attention to the 
physical characteristics and habits of 
zoo animals and their offspring. For 
science studies at the primary level. 
SPRING IS AN ADVENTURE (1 reel) re- 
cords many of the exciting changes in 
trees, flowers, birds and animals which 
come with spring. For science studies at 
the primary level. 


For information on how you may rent or purchase Coronet films, write to: 


CORONET FILMS 


Department NE-255 * Coronet Building * Chicago 1, Illinois 



















DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Elenora Kidd 

FLORIDA—Elmer C. Brewton, Robert H. 
Loring, John P. McIntyre, Lynn J. D. Thomas, 
Mabel G. Woodley 


GEORGIA—Rebecca E. Davis, 
Talley "i 
HAWAII—Alicia C. Wung 


IDAHO—Neal A. Boor, Ruth Chandler, Ina 
C. Consalus, Robert C. Day, Robert L. Forster, 
F. Elbert Hawley, Dolores Maxey, Avys B. Mc- 
Cadden, Julia Ann Seibert 

ILLINOIS—Bessie Marie Anderson, George 
W. Anderson, Bette Jane Arneson, Gale Bal- 
lard, Isabelle Bennett, Ethel M. Berg, Rosalyn 
Keeshin Berkson, Hazel I. Blake, Arthur K. 
Blakeway, G. V. Blythe, Maureen Bogle, 
Dorothy 8S. Born, Florence L. Briggs, Louise 
Vv. Brockjones, Bob Brown, Grace J. Brown, 
Lorena M. Bueker, Joseph Caliguri, Carl W. 
Cappaert, John C. Chiddix, Mildred B. Cole, 
Gretchen Collins, Irwin J. Cox, Jr., Dwight M. 
Davis, Milton L. Derr, Doris B. Desotell, 
Charles J. Dintelman, Dorothy J. Dodd, Jessie 
Dykstra, Mary Jean Earl, Wade L. Eberly, 
Ogie E. Ellis, Norman Erickson, Charlotte N. 
Farr, Helen E. Farr, Bruce W. Ferguson, 
Ruth Woods Fields, Louis R. Forte, Norma 
Jean Frank, Randall R. Frank, Eugene Tam 
Galen, Margaret M. Gieske, Leroy D, Gillam, 
Robert E. Glenn, James A. Goodrich, Dolores 
T. Guild, Octavia Hale, Harry F. Hall, Shirley 
J. Hanson, Harlie A. Hatfill, Harold C. Hath- 
away, Glenn Earl Heck, Charles J. Hermanek, 
Charles A. Inskeep, C. Clifford King, Harvey 
E. King, Jr., Raymond H. Lane, Anne Marie 
Langan, Martin C. Lewis, John H. Liles, Ray 
V. Manessier, Bernadine F. Meeker, Joe L. 
Mini, Martin T. Monson, D. Russell McCarthy, 
Virginia L. McCasey, E. T. McSwain, Thomas 
E. Neice, Thomas A. Phillips, Rachel A. Pope, 
Gordon F. Rabehl, Marjorie H. Rentner, Marie 
M. Riedy, Virginia F. Riley, Neal F. Robert- 
son, William J. Schettle, Eunice R. Schwer- 
man, Stuart James Sewell, William K. Shaw, 
Gordon K. Simonsen, Russell W. Smith, Jean 
Spaulding, Dorothy M. Spersrud, Vera Stanley, 
John Sternig, Everett L. Thompson, Ruth 
Evelyn Thompson, Wayne Thorne, Garnette 
Tribble, Albert E. Trock, Jr., Vivian Van Wyk, 
Russell E. Weaver, Ernest Wennhold, Virgil 
R. Wheatley, Melvern Wayne Wiemer, Ralph 
W. Woolard, William E. Young 

INDIANA—4M. Dale Butt, Wilma L. Carpen- 
ter, Mary Ellerman, Mrs. Adonis Fahl, Mar- 
garet Farley, Lawrence E. Foote, Grace L. 
Foster, Robert Harris, M. Curtis Howd, Loren 
S. Jones, Helen Kuntz, Royce E. Kurtz, H. R. 
Miller, Donna M. Mills, Dayton L. Musselman, 
Homer A. Myers, Lois 8S. Nickerson, George 


Dorothy P. 








































































































W. Nicoson, Marjorie Osborn, Marie Ragnoli, 
Jack H. Sanders, Robert F. Shambaugh, 
Grace A. Smith, Sophia Sollors, Loraine Stock, 
Marion Tuttle, Dougan K. Whybrew 
WA—Harriet Mc. Armentrout, Bethane C. 

Fister, Ralph E. Gosmire, John H. Haefner, 
Orpha Lorance, Pearl C. Lyon, E. L. Marietta, 
Clifford W. McKee, Silas W. Schirner, Mrs. 
James A. Sorenson, Robert F. Wagstaff 

KANSAS—LaVerne B. Arnold, Aldon M. 
Bebb, Dudley F. Bentley, Delvis F. Bradshaw, 
Lenora Brotherson, Carter L. Burns, Lawrence 
H. Channell, Harry F. Corbin, Louie J. Derby- 
shire, Lester C. Dittemore, Lloyd Lee Dodson, 
Wilhelmina Freeman, Lauren Y. Gaddis, Rosie 
Lee Gamble, Charles 8S. Gordon, Wallace H. 
Guthridge, William F. Jassen, Jeanne M. 
Kuhn, Bernadette Menhusen, Charles L. Mil- 
ler, Eva McClaskey, May E. McClelland, Bill 
E. Owens, Marcus M, Penney, Lloyd Dell Reed, 
Robert W. Rhoads, Keith Rickner, Dayle C. 
Sayler, Don R. Sheets, Shirl W. Sheffer, Lean- 
na M. Siler, Nally Fox Spangler, Lester Spong, 
Amelya Tanner, Esther Ungar, Virgil A. Vol- 
land, Lawrence Woellhof, C. W. Wright 

KENTUCK Y—Paul Morgan Bolton, J. M. 
Burkich, W. L. Cooper, Nancy Ann E. Couch, 
Lettie E. DeSpain, James B. Deweese, Arthur 
Eversole, Julia Ewan, Virginia H. Waters 

LOUISIANA—John A. Bertrand, Nell W. 
Carnahan, Fennye R. Casanave, Melva B. 
Cody, J. G. Elliott, C. C. Goette, Regina L. 
Hood, Ge Nelle Miller, Summers J. Picou, 
Bennie Reynolds, Louis D. Rogers, Mae Ruth 
Scallan, Mrs. G. B. Wilson 

MAINE—Clyde Bartlett, Beatrice L. Clark, 
Dorothy R. Clark, Hattie E. Clark, Lionel 
Metivier 

MARYLAND—Elaine C. Davis, Genevieve 
Heagney, Virginia D. Horton, Rodney Tillman 

MASSACHUSETTS—Corrinne A. Arsenault, 
Sophie J. Chmura, Genevieve Clark, M. M. 
Cochran, Thelma L. Parker, David H. Reid, 
Eleanor Sprowl 

MICHIGAN—W. C. Bates, George S. Carlson, 
Corinne Holmes Duvall, Mary Humphrey, Al- 
bert C. Johnsen, Jean Kimple, Gladys Mc- 
Callum, Cecelia Zeeb 

MINNESOTA—Esther Bergquist, Verdie L. 
Ellingson, Paul R. Grim, Edyth Hannock, 
Donald A. Hauble, Mildred Effie Johnson, 
Mable Jones, Annette M. Kjaglien, Mrs. Glenn 
R. Melvey, Ella Stondahl 

MISSISSIPPI—W. T. Garner, H. M. Thomp- 


son 
MISSOURI—Evan Agenstein, Elizabeth J. 
Alles, Carl L. Byerly, June Coleman, Louise 


[Continued on page 112] 
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There’s more to this question than meets the eye... 


Will the bathing beauty replace the penguin? 


_ One of the coldest places on earth — 
Antarctica — long ago had a climate 
much like that of California today. 
Some scientists say Antarctica shows 
signs of warming up again, with “mild” 
summer days now climbing to only 20 
degrees below zero. 


Interesting facts like these and many, 
many more are to be found in World 
Book’s educational and exciting 
articles on “Antarctica,” “Penguin,” 
“Polar Exploration.” And these arti- 


cles, plus hundreds of. others, bring 
the whole subject to life for teachers 
and classes through World Book’s 
“Unit Teaching Plan” No. 52... 
“Climate.” 


One of 22 new units planned to ac- 
company World Book, this unit organ- 
izes in desirable teaching sequence 
World Book’s more than 160 separate 
articles on climate. Also included are 
study questions, answers, and activi- 
ties designed to make teaching easier 


and more effective. 


This is typical of World Book’s new 
Unit Teaching Plans, which have been 
especially well received by curricu- 
lum workers and teachers. Each is a 
teaching plan for some important 
school topic. Each is easily adapted to 
any desired grade level. 


Send now for your free copy of the 
“Climate” unit and a free index to 
World Book’s 22 new Unit Teaching 
Plans. Just use this coupon. 


FREE! World Book’s Unit Teaching Plan on “Climate” and 
index to 22 new Unit Teaching Plans for grades 4 through 8. 


Mr. George M. Hayes, World Book 
Dept. 1102, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 


PNB ova eevee ick arent Jone dns skeciestuns be 6s Heed iweveavcoube 


World Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


WN Soka hs sosdd bcc cknnshd tpc0dstnsnccnthnraes eocvateharweke 
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@ It’s true, as thousands of teachers 
have discovered. If you want to produce 
more and better visual aids in half the 
time, get acquainted with the Flo-master 
and its magic FELT-Tip. It writes on 
anything— wood, cloth, leather-even 
on the blackboard. Broad lines or 
thin lines— with 4 sizes of interchange- 
able felt tips. Due to the Flo-master 
valve-an exclusive feature—the flow 

of ink is controlled by the pressure 

on the nib. Flo-master Inks-in 8 colors— 
are instant-drying, smudge-proof, 
waterproof, non-toxic. Why not free 
yourself from the drudgery and 

mess of working with paints and 
brushes— mixing, spilling, smearing, 
cleaning-up and storing! Available 

at stationers or school supply houses. 


MORE THAN 100 USES IN SCHOOLS 


-including * Flash Cards, Posters, 
Charts * Maps, Games, Decorations ¢ 
Marking Athletic Equipment—Coat 
Hooks, Overshoes, etc. * Lining Black- 
boards * Making Calendars, Clocks. 


*The FLOw of ink is MASTERed or 
controlled by the pressure on the nib. 


EE! 


— 


Flo-master 

School Bulletin 
illustrates 

scores of ways 
teachers are 
using the 
Flo-master in 
schoolroom instruction and activities. 
Write for your copy to: 


CUSHMAN & DENISON Mfg. Co., 
Dept. NE-7 
153 W. 23rd St., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 
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M. Dempsey, Hazel W. Dishman, Ruth L. 
Giddens, Mildred Guinn, Melvin Hamilton, 
Oral W. Hawkins, Josephine Johnson, Rose 
Marion Karasek, Frances W. Lemmon, Burt 
A. Mayberry, Frank Anthony Meyer, Freda 
Milner, Frieda W. Robbins, Alma Schaeper- 
koetter, Carl M. Schmitthausler, Margaret 
Faith Welker, John F. Wilson, Elisabeth K. 
Winterhoff 

MONTANA—W. B. Aukerman, Della-May 
Carl, Roger W. Christianson, Adine Cummings, 
Jean B. Eller, Milford Franks, Benjamin R. 
Frost, Dulane Fulton, Stan L. Grayson, Bar- 
bara Ann Greenwood, A. B. Guthrie, Robert 
W. Harris, George Jelinek, Helene M. Longan, 
Grace B. Mortensen, Candace L. Ness, H. 
Merne Parsons, W. G. Rafter, Dora C. Rusch, 
John H. Snedeker, Mary Irene Uber, Edith L. 
Walsh, Ferne F. Worthingham 

NEBRASKA—Dale M. Bartell, R. Wayne 
Farrer, Maurice M. Moran, Byron E. Nelson 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Martha C. Cramer, 
Ralph H. Meacham, Austin J. McCaffrey 

NEW JERSEY—Herbert R. Andlauer, Rob- 
ert J. Babe, Thomas F. Balimann, Carl W. 
Barget, Marian Bloom, Loriot D. Bozorth, 
Virginia Dick, Richard Dickinson, Alan P. 
Edwards, William D. Fenton, Ellen H. Gal- 
lagher, Robert E. Garin, Frederick E. Hahn, 
Robert William Hahnlen, Noble C. Hiebert, 
G. Ruth Hogan, Anne Hoppock, Katherine 
Hosmer, William 8. Jelin, Harriette R. John- 
son, Paul R. Jones, Elizabeth H. Kershaw, 
Harry Krumbiegel, Esther L. Plank, Sarah 
M. Power, Vincent F. Sarnowski, Kathryne 
Stilwell, John F. Strucker, Harry W. Webber, 
Jr., Isabel F. Webber, William H. West, 
Harold L. Wickholm 

NEW MEXICO—Nile L. Baker, Eleanor 
Burke, Kenneth P. Guynn, Mrs. Harold A. 
Harriger, Ivan Herbert, John R. Hoover, 
Capitola Johnson, Mae Ansley Kerthel, Ronald 
Levy, Thelma Mallory, Josephus Miller, Nina 
McCarter, Beatrice M. Nason, Joe J. Padilla, 
Mrs. Billie L. Porter, Tommie Romero, Ber- 
nard Ross, Robert A. Torres, W. . Wilkey, 
Leota Williams 

NEW YORK—Grace Daley Belcher, Hyman 
Birnbaum, Clark O. Bloom, Geoffrey Bruun, 
John Careccio, Teunison C. Clark, Jr., Louise 
H. Conway, John G. Dinklemeyer, Eleanor D. 
Driscoll, Matthew E. Gaynor, Richard John 
Herrmann, Carroll F. Johnson, John W. Jones, 
Walter Ludwig, Clarence Gaylord Noyce, Jessie 
N. Price, Louise Elliott Rago, Oliver Ramsey, 
B. F. Reed, Charles R. Roberts, Warren A. 
Russell, James Patrick Sewell, Irma A. Ver- 
nooy, Ernest B. White 

NORTH CAROLINA—Annie Alston, V. Mayo 
Bundy, F. D. Byrd, Jr., Della Irene Clark, 
Symera N. Cooper, Gwendolyn Cunningham, 
John T. Daniel, Leona B. Daniel, Annie Smith 
DeMory, Ernestine Doub, Mrs. Willie O. Drew, 
Dorothy O. Dula, W. C. Ellerbe, Curl C. Grif- 
fin, Melissa W. Grill, C. A. Harris, Ora Flack 
Hill, Gerald D. James, Ida F. Jenkins, Annie 
Mae Kenion, Lawrence Leatherwood, Ethel 
Mae Lewis, Roy F. Lowry, Jennie Mecum, 
Geraldine W. Mitchell, Beulah D. Moore, 
Vester M. Mulholland, A. N. McCoy, C. R. 
Paige, Orren David Poe, J. H. Rose, Charles 
Vv. Sigmon, Harold E. Simpson, Harold L. 
Trigg, J. H. Twitty, Dallas G. Whitford, C. 
E. Worley, Marvin E. Yount 

NORTH DAKOTA—O. S. Anderson, E. Rob- 
erta Cochrane, John Hove, T. E. Simle, G. M. 
Stephens, Marvyl Wheeler 

OHIO—Edna M. Anderson, Jerry M. Baird, 
Helen Beardmore, William C. Becker, James 
A. Blaine, Mark R. Blakeley, Charles A. Blazer, 
Joanne R. Bozick, Joseph R. Carlisle, Marion 
Collier, Chrisavi Couris, Robert J. Crosset, 
Jr., Ruth Wilcox Cruise, John E. Dawson, 
William Donovan, Hugh A. Durbin, Max Evans, 
Alfred B. Fehlmann, Jr., Fred T. Finkbine, 
Lester M. Finley, Ruth E. Fredricks, Carl R. 
Garnett, H. E. Gintz, Charles Gomez, Starling 
Green, Marjorie E. Hall, Howard Hansen, 
Lewis M. Harrison, M. R. Helwick, Arabelle 
Hoffer, Christy W. Holland, Ruby S. Hooper, 
Helen M. Humphrey, Dean Infield, Mare E. 
Jewell, Robert Kibler, Alexander D. Lindsay, 
Ruth Lucas, Margaret B. Messinger, Evelyn 
M. McKenzie, Paul R. Needles, Earl Price, 
Chalmer Riggle, Marie Roeth, William 5S. 
Saari, Robert F. Schultz, Ruth E. Slade, Wel- 
ton Stein, Margaret Swank, David Thompson, 
Lena B. Trautwein, L. Earl Walls, Herman V. 
Williams, Harold W. Wissman, William How- 
ard Young, J. F. Zack, Charles J. Zumpft 


OREGON—Homer A. Alfert, Florence Allen, 
Helen E. Barrow, Moira B. Barrows, Gladys 
Belden, Thomas Brown, Narcine Daeman, 
John W. Forrester, Jack A. Gardner, Edna L. 
Goheen, Irene Hallberg, Mabel Marsh Hundley, 
Nina A. Johnson, Mary Vane Kinnan, Louise 
Knopp, Blanche Lewis, Agnes G. Linn, Ernst 
V. Ludwig, Belva-June Mayor, Alice H. Mer- 
cer, James Muldoon, Gladys Owen, Beatrice 
Parks, James O. Red, Marian E. H. Robertson, 
Gail Shannon, Mildred Shine, Oral Glen Size- 
more, Marilyn Smedley, Gene A. Stivers, Ray 
L. Talbert, S. Wendell Waldon, Frank K. 
Walsh, Alice French Willits 

PENNSYLVANIA—Gwin Wilson Ault, Lois 
E. Barber, Esther L. Bash, Grace S. Beck, J. 
Robert Billings, Thomas A. Burkhart, Reba 
Ragus Campbell, Lynn W. Caufman, William 
L. Charlesworth, Mary 8S. Coroneos, Leo Cross, 


John F. Cunningham, Angelo A. Curiale, 
Margaret B. Davis, F. Henry Deiss, Frank P. 
Diaco, Nancy R. Dyrness, George J. Fike, 
Howard C. Frontz, Robert L. Graybill, Thomas 
H. Greene, Fred R. Hartz, H. Richard Hilbush, 
Walter S. Keister, Anna Kerestes, Eleanor C. 
Lawhorne, Jack L. Livingston, Michael M. 
Mattuch, Robert E. Mickley, Jennie Munro, 
George William Myers, Emmett L. McIntosh, 
Herbert E. Payne, Vivian I. Pennell, Edgar 
W. Raffensperger, J. William Riden, Helen C. 
Ripka, Joseph B. Roberts, Karl G. Rohrbach, 
Mel I. Rush, Mildred E. Shaeferm, Peter H. 
Stathopulos, Myrtle B. Stull, Harriet M. Styer, 
Beryl Evans Thomas, Catherine A. Troxell, 
Frank M. Van Devender, John W. Walker, 
Lyman Weaver, Jr., 8S. Charlton Wenlock, 
Esther D. Werber, Paul B. Wilson, John J. 
Wyllie, Nelson W. Yeakel, Jr., Richard L. 
Young, Robert Zakula 

SOUTH CAROLINA—M. T. Anderson, Nancy 
Jane Day, Mary E. B. Ellison, Helen Jeane 
James, Ruth McLeod, E. P. Todd 

SOUTH DAKOTA—J. M. Oyan, Betty Scheid, 
Pricilla Faith Scheid 

TENNESSEE—Magdalene Carney, Parrie 
Alma Read, Charles L. Ross, Murrell Weesner, 
Mrs. Murrell Weesner 

TEXAS—Haskell O. Beard, Mary Alice Bell, 
Maria Del R. Benavides, Mrs. Joe D. Benson, 
Jennie E. Bressler, Dorothy Bretschneider, 
Thomas T. Brooks, Francis W. Burger, David 
8. Casas, Clara Church, Rona Collier, J. E. 
Crews, Thelma Dixon, Loretta Dunsworth, 
Nolan Estes, Mrs. Verne Farmer, Bernice M. 
Featherstone, Mrs. M. B. Flemings, Lula B. 
Fowler, Ella Mae Gehring, James H. Goette, 
Alice Vaughn Graham, Harriet Griffin, Sue 
Harris, Marion H. Hiller, John M. Hobaugh, 
Ilice Iio, Mabel Jumonville, Wilda Knight, 
Orphana Louise Lane, Jane Langford, Clar- 
ence R. Lindsay, Rosa Loya, Merick D. 
McGaughey, Mary Alice Noonan, Mrs. Fred B. 
Norris, J. B. Outlaw, J. G. Perkins, David 
Arnold Pevehouse, J. Marvin Pollard, Jerry 
Dwayne Poole, Jack O. Price, Bette Pruden, 
Jessie Mae Pynes, John A. Ratliff, Geoffrey M. 
Raymer, Melva Reagan, Johnie A. Riola, Mary 
K. Sendon, J. D. Shelton, Roy Shelton, Brant 
L. Smith, Leo R. Steinkoenig, Clarence W. 
Tanner, Pauleen Taylor, William S. Taylor, 
Mary P. Temple, Petra Valenzuela, Clotilda 
Winter, Blanche B. Wright, Charles Zacijek 

UTAH—Max G. Abbott, George T. Adams, 
Jr., J. Keith Albrecht, Marvin M.. Allen, 
Murray F. Allen, Bethel W. Allred, H. Reese 
Anderson, Helen L. Anderson, Ivy M. Ander- 
son, M. Kermit Anderson, Sylvester C. 
Anderson, Ralph Andrus, Gomer J. Arnold, 
Cecil L. Ash, Donna O. Ash, Billie B. Badger, 
Virginia Baer, Clara Bagnell, Albert S. Bailey, 
Hannah Baker, Howard A. Ballard, Harry 
Reed Balle, Sr., Eva Ballif, Willis M. Banks, 
J. Forest Barker, Wes Barry, Richard A. 
Bateman, Leon Bawden, Elwood Baxter, T. 
Wendel Bayles, Aaron Bernar Beard, S. Lynn 
Bearnson, H. Chad Beckstead, Melvin H. 
Beckstrand, Erma Bennett, Lowell R. Bennett, 
Deane Bennion, M. Lynn Bennion, Robert W. 
Bickmore, J. Lee Bishop, Thelma R. Black- 
burn, C. H. Blake, Lyman A. Bond, Mary S. 
Boyer, E. Lionel Brady, Floyd E. Breinholt, 
Walter Robert Brock, Isabel B. Brown, Arthur 
F. Bruhn, Rachel M. Brunson, Phil Buchanan, 
Frank W. Buffo, G. Dale Burgess, Ethleen F. 
Burnham, Alma P. Burton, Mario Bussio, 
Minerva J. Callahan, E. Thain Carlisle, John 
C. Carlisle, G. Lael Carter, Edwin T. Case, 
A. Earl Catmull, Jay T. Chambers, Ora Jean 
Chipman, Louis W. Christensen, Ray H. Clark, 
Robert M. Clark, Vaughn A. Clayton, Virgil 
W. Cline, Orlin G. Colvin, Vera H. Conder, 
Cecil M. Cook, Lucile M. Cottrell, Clyde D. 
Crump, Joseph K. Cummins, Rudgar H. 
Daines, Dello G. Dayton, Mrs. Alvin Decker, 
Donlon P. Delamare, C. Lloyd Dimond, Wyroa 
H. Done, Max Robert Dowdle, Everett C. 
Draper, Simeon A. Dunn, Duane M. Durrant, 
Reta Alexander Egbert, George N. Erickson, 
John C. Evans, Jr., Vernon V. Evertsen, Sher- 
man G. Eyre, Phyllis L. Fassell, Estelle Fenton, 
L. Ross Fietkau, Vernon Jay Finch, John W. 
Fitzgerald, Royce P. Flandro, Calvin E. 
Frandsen, Golda Fraser, John M. Freckleton, 
Ariel V. Frederick, Clifford L. Frye, W. 
Jeffrey Galbraith, Grace B. Geist, Gwen Gib- 
bons, Herbert W. Gilbert, Penrod Glazier, 
Lee F. Gledhill, Phil F. Goldbranson, E. 
Merrell Gomm, Max L. Gowans, Morinda J. 
Grange, James N. Grant, Christian S. Graves, 
Lue Groesbeck, Maynard Sunter, Robert 
Gustaveson, Lynn Hales, Norma J. Hales, 
Helen Thorum Hall, Iowa Grant Hall, Jennie 
W. Halliday, Lorenzo D. Hallows, Roland S. 
Hamilton, Cecil R. Hansen, Elmo Hansen, 
Leila T. Hansen, Margaret Hansen, Omar 
Milton Hansen, Sherman Hansen, Leora Marie 
Hanson, Merrill Hardy, Frank W. Harmon, 
Anna Boss Hart, Jack A. Hartvigsen, Quinn 
A. Hatch, Margaret M. Hayes, Cleo Pierce 
Heavener, Clara B. Hicken, Mariam W. Hill, 
Ralph Hillman, Leona _ Holbrook, Roger B. 
Honeyman, Margaret opkinson, Allen B. 
Houston, Isaac B. Humphrey, Alice M. Hunt, 
Elwood C. Hunt, Geraldine T. Hunter, Luetta 
Imlay, Mrs. Elda B. Jackson, Ella H. Jack- 
son, Berdean H. Jarman, Alice H. Jensen, 
Freda J. Jensen, Jean B. Jensen, Ford Jepp- 
son, Frank B. Jex, Clayton L. Johnson, Fay 
H. Johnson, Leo Johnson, Margaret E. John- 
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Are your seniors 


oriented to Military Service? 


"Takes seniors are tomorrow’s servicemen. 
Military service can be made a rewarding 
experience, both psychologically and voca- 
tionally, if students are aware of their Army 
opportunities. Knowledge of what the Army 
has to offer is one of the keys to service ad- 
justment. You owe it to your students to 
acquaint them with the following facts of 
Army life. 


Did you know that: 


@ The Army wants every young man and woman at 
least to graduate from high school before considering 
enlistment ? 


High school graduates may enlist directly for any one 
of over 100 technical courses for which they may be 
qualified ? 


Army service offers an educational and productive 
career? 


Army technical training provides the finest education 
for civilian careers? 


The Army provides excellent environment for: psy- 
chological maturation; character development; edu- 
cational development? 


AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSPECTION 

AND CLASSROOM USE ARE FREE COPIES OF— 

The U. S. Army Talks to Youth, A Unit of Study for High 
School Students (Available for classroom use) 


The Occupational Handbook, U. S. Army 
(Available for teacher and library use only) 


High School Youth and Military Guidance 
(Teachers’ booklet) 


Opportunities Ahead (Student booklet) 

The Army and Your Education (Reference booklet) 
Women's Army Corps (Reference booklet} 

Straight Talk About Staying in School (Student booklet) 


Reserved For You (Student booklet listing over 100 Army 
technical courses for which high school graduates 


may apply) 


AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING TO STUDENTS 
OR SCHOOL COMMUNITY GROUPS— 


Prepare Thru Education (16 minute film which por- 
trays problems of high school youth about to enter 
service and advice given them by their counselor). 
May be obtained free of charge by contacting 
nearest Army Recruiting Office or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


= All indicated written material may be obtained by visiting your-local 
Army Recruiting Station or mailing this coupon today. 


ee ee ee a ea ae ee err er ee ee 


Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


U. S. Army tary Guidance 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army 


The U.S. Army Talks to Youth C] Women’s Army Corps 


rag vl : Talk About Staying [_] Opportunities Ahead 


The Army and Your Education C7] Reserved For You 


Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get 
additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. 


The Occupational Handbook, ‘= High School Youth and Mili- 
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. son, Willis F. Johnson, M. Van Johnstone, B. 
M. Jolley, Emil Obie Jones, Karl G. Jones, 
Lucile W. Jones, Maurice A. Jones, Ruth 
Jorgensen, Bernice Justesen, Lois R. Kershaw, 
Helen M. Knight, Eloise J. Kohler, Ionilla 
Catherine Koob, Lavar Kump, Robert W. 
Laird, Thomas Calvin Larsen, Wesley Larsen, 
Linda Larson, Robert Larson, Hazel Leavitt, 
Stanley A. Leavitt, Arthur H. Lee, Lorine Lee, 
Don F. Lennberg, Ronald J. Leonard, Maurice 
S. Liddell, Leroy R. Lindeman, Clyde A. 
Linder, Leah Lloyd, Darld J. Long, Joseph E. 
Lowe, Clyde J. Lundell, J. G. MacFarlane, 
James E. Mangum, Elwin W. Marriott, 
Thelma W. Martell, Ira E. Mass, Kate 
Mathews, Thora H. Mecham, Barbara B. 
Meese, Ralph Menlove, George J. Miles, Robert 
Miles, Alta Miller, George L. Miller, Neil Mil- 
ler, Wells G. Monk, Erick Varian Mortenson, 
James O. Morton, Reed Moss, Daryl John 
McCarty, Lincoln McClellan, Wayne Proctor 
McDaniel, Margaret McKinnon, Clara C. Mc- 
Master, E. Grant McMullin, LeRoy M. Nelsen, 
James B. Nelson, H. Edward Neslen, John 
Nicol, Leland Nielsen, Milton Nielsen, Vera 
Nielsen, James Norton, William R. Nosack, 
William cC. Nutting, Sadie Ogden, Carma 
Oliver, C. Garth Olson, Jun Oniki, Don C. 
Overly, John L. Owen, George H. Park, E. 
Lamar Parkin, Donald J. Parr, Ford M. Paul- 
son, Albert L. Payne, Dean Peay, Ivan Perry, 
Adele Peters, Glen M. Peterson, Helen B. 
Peterson, James William Peterson, Jess Peter- 
son, Boyd M. Pexton, Owen R. Porter, Lynn 
A. Powell, Fenton J. Prince, Janet P. Pul- 
sipher, Clifton M. Pyne, Bewern J. Rasmussen, 
Lewis M. Rawlinson, M. Oralie Rawson, Fred 
G. Richards, Norman T. Richards, Lynette B. 
Riddle, Walter Riemschiissel, Francis’ B. 
Rigby, Richard W. Robins, Francis W. Robi- 
son, Ruth L. Roche, Shirley N. Rodeback, 
Alfred J. Rogers, Rose Rogers, Sadie Rogers, 
Arland L. Russon, F. Dee Sanford, Gareth W. 
Seastrand, George Sevy, Marian Shakespear, 
Lester D. Shields, Max F. Shifrer, Elizabeth 
F. Shoell, Samuel M. Singleton, Amy V. 
Howard Smith, Rebecca W. Snow, Glen E. 
Soulier, Howard Stallings, Daryl H. Stanley, 
Anna E. Stark, Eugene C. Steed, Ethel Street, 
W. Stanford Stubbs, Bob Summers, Morris F. 
Swapp, Edwin Isaac Taylor, Sr., Doral L. 
Thacker, Ervin Orville Thayne, Lavon Thur- 
man, Frank M. Tippetts, Lyle R. Tregaskis, 
Cc. Elmo Turner, R. Eyre Turner, Della Gay 
Tuttle, Clarence Tyndall, Vera (N. Wagstaff, 
Calvin Walker, Charles B. Walker, L. Gordon 
Walker, Gwen S. Ward, Robert N. Warner. 


LIBRARY, 


Keith H. Warnick, Floyd T. Waterman, Jj ._B - ITT 
Bonnie Jean Weideman, Kenneth E. Weight, Calvi <" lack = * 10 
Loyd C. Whitlock, Virginia W. Wigginton, alvin Brannen [Texas] kk&&k& 40 


Donald G. Wilcox, Owen Blair Williams, Paul Babetta Breuhaus [Ohio] % 19 


Willes, Leland Pulley Wimnier, Ethel H. 
Woolston, Loraine Woodbury, E. Winston Ruth A. Broom [Ill] e 16 


Woodger, Harold W. Woolston, Dallas R. Stephen W. Brown [Calif.] x 10 

Workman, Dean T. — Helen Prior R. W. Burgett [Ill] %&¥& 24 

Wride, Clinton D. Zollinger . x 
VIRGINIA—Catherine Amiss, Mary Margaret Artie Mae Burkett [Texas] © 57 

Beatty, Re wragy R. eee eiey a al H. W. G. Byers [N. Cj * 12 

Brown, Louise Clayton, Fendall R. Ellis, Vera 7 y) > [Cah 

M. Enge, May M. Franklin, Mary O. Garner, David J. Conley (Calif.] * 12 

Mignonne Griggs, Hannah T. Harbert, Ruth ( lifton L. Cook [Utah] % 15 

Jordan, Frances S. Mayse, Ruth G. Mc- Mildred Cook [Texas] %&¥%& 4 32 

Claugherty, Margaret M. Parks, Marguerite H. Lois Coon [Ka s ] * 18 

Perkins, Herbert A. Philips, Ruth D. Schulke, me 5 in . P 

Clara E. Scott, Edith W. Smith " Elizabeth G. Corbett [Ohio] *%%&%* 38 | 
WASHINGTON—Chester D. Babcock, Elton . x 

Boice, De Lores L. Davis, Mignonette Holland, George H. Deer {La.] 150 | 


Ralph E. Holm, Ray W. Howard, Gilbert Wal- Mary DeLong [Va.] kK 45 
fone Sevdam, Marjorie M. Oldinger, Catherine C. H. Dresher [Kans.] %& 17 
A. Weber ‘Sz Sag . : 
WEST VIRGINIA — Gordon Pp. cCorvitt, Edward C. Elliott (Oreg.] &% 23 
Geneva F. Gilmore, Richard H. Huebner, Afton Forsgren [Utah] % 16 
ara yf ae =e or Leo ‘emer Mary Fowler [N. Dak.] x) 52 
elen McClung, elen annas ownall, my a far 
Lorraine K. Seay, Margaret Ann Stradley, Earl C. Funderburk [N. CC.) kkk 36 
Jean Alice Summers 4 cs. 3 Anna Maud Garnett [Colo.] ¥% 19 
w NSIN—Robert - <upper, J. art - Ys 
Luttrell, Helen Olsen, Milton Pierce, O. H. Matilda Gilles [Oreg.] * 17 
Plenzke, Evelyn C. Schuh, Gertrude Urquhart Christine H. Gleason [Texas] ¥% 12 


WYOMING—Marie Ana . Jan me a0 -S.G 3 
Brown, Marliyun Ie Gatnbe, Sinton T. Coe, aoe. = Saeen ese ] SOS e ys, ist 
Russell I. Hammond, Robert L. Kilzer, Maurice ard M. Gurr [: riz.] kkk 
E. Mann, Shirley Mills Olsen, Arthur L. Ness, Ruth Hamilton [N. Y.] *&*%&* 31 
Nancy Jones Rymill, Stephen Kelly Walsh, Harry Haw [Calif] * 11 
ea ee eee Barton K. Herr [Ill.] %&%&%* 34 

x Frederick L. Hipp [N. J.] % 11 
All-Star NEA Builders Josephine Hokanson [Minn.] %&%& 24 | 


; ee Jeff L. i Tex 26 
Acatn this month we are publishing the Tonncth Fig eben Reka! * 16 


names of only those all-star NEA builders = : . 

who have enrolled one or more new life Vans tinked twee one * 42 

members since the list was last prepared for Ru tht _— SIT : Sl kk 23 

Tue Journav. The list below covers the Mi sheen! rere - 
Mildred McCormick [La.] @& 64 


record thru November 30. [Each star = : ; 
sas . “BA Clifford D. Mignerey [Conn.] %&%&*&* 47 
indicates recruitment of 10 NEA life mem- Guenainn thehs howe) & 18 


bera; each circled star ©, 50 NEA life Winona Montgomery [Ariz.] @ 56 

ay [Ariz.] % 11 Glenn Moon [Conn.] ¥%& 17 

Arthur Axelson [Colo.] # 12 Mildred A. Mae [Ind.] ¥ 10 

Eleanor C. Biebl [Minn.] %%& 20 [Continued on page 116] | 





American Seating 
Universal Desks and Unit Tables 


wih AMEREX, 


the new metal-and-plastic top 


Universal Desks and Unit Tables 
with their superior functional 
LABORATORY, and advantages, now give even 


est quality. 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and IN- 
STITUTES IN— 
Government and Politics 
Family Life 
Biological Sciences 


a | Physics 


’ 2. . 
GRADUATE STUDY with distin. Chemistry 
guished faculty. Industrial Education 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK in Humanities 


more than 1000 outstanding Speech 


first and only metal-and-plastic 
top, designed and manufactured 
by American Seating expressly 
for classroom use. 


This new top is stronger, yet No. 536 Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk 
lighter in weight than ordinary 

plastic-covered tops. The 

die-formed steel frame supports 

the plastic work surface and 


courses. and many others adds years of wear-life to your 


—and RECREATION!—symphony and other concerts—plays—ex- 
cursions—lectures—golf—tennis—swimming—fishing—campus 


school desks. The satin-smooth 
surface has durable color-fast 


in a distinguished cultural center yet located in the cool and birch-grain pattern. A contin- 


refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes. 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 


uous metal band protects 


edges. Send for illustrated 
No. 528 Unit Tabie 


JUNE 13-JULY 16 JULY 18-AUGUST 20 folders. Dept. 7-B. 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session i ° 


UNIVERSITY or MINNESOTA Grand Rapids 2, Mich. « Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


518 Johnston Hall 


N 





Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, 
Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating and FOLDING CHAIRS 


aw 8.£35-:0Oo ¥ & 
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ANYONE can make hundreds of brigh 


clear copies of anything he types, writes, draws 
or traces...IN 1 TO 5 COLORS, AT ONCE! 


Good News for Teachers! Now even 
Johnny or Mary can help you turn 
out maps, bulletins, tests, draw- 
ings, instruction sheets—hours of 
work in minutes, with DITTO, the 
machine anyone can operate. Just 
type, write, draw or trace your 
message on a sheet of paper, using 
DITTO carbon or Masterset .. . 
Snap master on your DITTO 
machine . . . Turn handle and out 


come clear copies at a speed up to 
two per second, and in 1 to 5 colors 
at once. You are forever free from 
hours of tedious copying. You teach 
better with the help of a low cost, 
work-saving DITTO duplicator. 


DITTO. D-10 


LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


* 
+ 
e 
NO MATS! + NO INKING! « NO STENCILS! + NO MAKEREADY! 


5 new Ditto workbooks 


FOR REPRODUCTION ON LIQUID MACHINES 


An outstanding Ditto Service! Every book con- 
tains Ditto Master Sheets, each ready for dupli- 
cating up to 300 copies. Covers most — 
you teach for every Developed by out 
Sending educators. Each $3.25. Write for titles. 
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MAIL THIS NOW, for brighter students, easier teaching 
DITTO, INC,2216 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canede: DITTO of Cannde, Led., Toronto, Ont. Tn Greet Brisas: DITTO (Britsla} Ltd., Condon, Rag, 
Gentlemen: Without obligurion to me, please send; 

(CO Uterature on Ditto Dupticetors 

(J Arrange a Ditto Demonstration for me 

(CC FREE: Ditto Workbooks Cotalog ond Sample Lessons 


grade. 





Whether you plan to work toward a 
higher degree, take refresher courses, do 
make-up work, or accelerate your course 
of study, the University of Colorado— 
because of its climate and excellent fa- 
cilities—is an ideal choice. Located in 
view of snow-capped peaks and within 
walking distance of mountain streams 
and trails, this scenic campus offers an 
unusual opportunity for study and vaca- 
tion pleasures. 
TWO 5-WEEK TERMS: 
JUNE 17 to JULY 22 


JULY 25 to AUGUST 27 


Undergraduate and Graduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, 
Business, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English, Geography, Geol- 
ogy, History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Law, Library Science, Mathematics, 
Mineralogy, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, Sociology, and Speech. 
In addition to regular courses, an extensive 
program of workshops, conferences and 
institutes is offered in school administra- 
tion, and in creative writing, mathematics, 
speech, and other special fields. University 
sponsors a language house, and offers many 
cultural opportunities, including exhibi- 
tions, concerts, and public lectures during 
its summer-long Creative Arts Festival. 
About $30 weekly covers typical tuition 
and fees, and boord and room in 


attractive University Residence Halls. 
Write now for a Summer Session bulletin. 


UNIVERSITY O 


— COLORA 


Cirector of the Summer Sessions. Macky 314 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


The PERRY PICTURES 
for February birthdays 
A set of 30 lovely sepia 
pictures of and about 
Washington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, etc., size 5% 
x 8. for 60 cents. Instruc- 
tive and interesting. 
Every schoolroom should 
have the 33 Presidents’ 
pictures, price 66 cents. 
The Perry Pictures have 
been in use by teachers 
for many years. So in- 
expensive, only TWO 
CENTS each for 30 or 
a -_' more, size 5% x 8. 

A 56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small il- 

lustrations in it, and sample pictures, for 25 

cents. 

THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 4, 
Malden, Mass. 
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W. I. Morris [N. C.] @@ 109 
Joy Elmer Morgan [NEA staff] G%&* 70 
Corma A. Mowrey [W. Va.]} 

Ox 415 
Edna Mundt [Wash.] Ox&* 73 
Floyd W. Parsons [Texas] O@%*% * 120 
Margaret Perry [Oreg.] %&% 23 
Oliver W. Peterson [Mont.] @* 62 
Carroll R. Phillips [Ind.] % 17 
Clyde U. Phillips [Kans.] Q¥&% 78 
Louese Phillips [Mo.] %&¥&%&* 49 
Carolyn A. Pohl [N. J.] ¥ 17 
Hibbard Polk [Texas] *#%¥&*&* 41 
Viola H. Pomeroy [Oreg.] % 12 
Lena Porreca [N. J.] Ok * 71 
Charlotte Richards [Mich.] %& % 20 
Gladys Robinson [S. C.] xe ¥& 24 
Lois V. Rogers [Ariz.] % 12 
F. L. Schlagle [Kans.] %&&*&*& 48 
Audrey Shauer [Ind.] ¥ 12 
Blanche Shear [Texas] y& 17 
Martha A. Shull [Oreg.) OO % ** 133 
ear Siegman [Pa.] ¥% 13 
S. R. Slade [Wis.] # 16 
May C. Smith [N. J.] %& 16 
Sampson G. Smith [N. J.] % 11 
Clarence R. Spong [Kans.] ¥% 13 
John Starie [N. H.] %&¥&*&e* 40 
S. David Stoney [S. C.] %&¥& 27 
Travis Stovall [N. Mex.] @%&*%& * 82 
Clinton F. Thurlow [Maine] *% 10 
Evelyn S. Torvend [Oreg.] %& ¥%& 23 


Ewald Turner [Oreg.! % 14 

Mary Van Horn [Ind.] % 13 

Roy Waters [Conn.] *% 11 

Claude A. Welch [Kans.] % 16 
Arnold W. Wolpert [Calif.] %% 21 
Wilson E. Woods [W. Va.] ¥& 14 
H. Grace Worrall [Pa.] % 10 
Elizabeth Yank [Calif.] ¥% 15 


It’s a Date 


Feb. 6-8: Regional drive-in conference 
on administrative leadership serving com- 
munity schools in Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont, American Assn of School 
Administrators, Dept of Rural Education, 
and Natl Council of Chief State School 
Officers, Bethel, Maine. 

Feb. 18-19: South-central regional con- 
ference, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Ft. 
Smith, Ark. 

Feb. 19-23: 39th annual convention, 
Natl Assn of Secondary-School Principals, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 23-25: Joint meeting, United Busi- 
ness Education Assn Divisions: Research 
Foundation of the UBEA, Administrators 
Division of UBEA, Natl Assn of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions, and US 

[Continued on page 118} 


“Mr. President!’ 


SusAN was knocking on a door 
that she half dreaded to see 
opened. To demand that women 
be allowed to speak in public 
required of her the purest cour- 
age, for she was no speaker. She 
had to learn the art of public 
speaking step by step and with 
great effort. Silence would get 
her nowhere in the field of 
woman’s rights. o* 

She made up her mind to try 
her luck at a teachers’ conven- 
tion, where at least [as a teacher] 
she would be at home with her 
subject. She attended the Elmira 
convention, without getting up 
her courage to say anything. The 
next year, 1853, when the con- 
vention met in Rochester, Susafr“” 
resolved to take the plunge, and 
waited for her opportunity. It 
came with the discussion of the 
subject: “Why the profession of 
teacher is not respected as that of 
lawyer, doctor, or minister.” 
Susan rose in her place and ad- 
dressed the chair: “Mr. Presi- 
dent.” 

“What will the lady have?” 
asked the presiding officer, a 
West Point professor, benignly. 
“IT wish to speak to the question 
under discussion,” replied Susan. 

The president would entertain 
a motion to that effect, he said, 
and one gentleman in the audi- 
ence made it. The debate about 
whether she should be allowed 


to speak lasted half an hour 
while Susan remained standing, 
fearful she might lose her chance 
if she sat down. The vote turned 
in her favor by a small margin. 

She mustered all her courage 
and began: “It seems to me you 
fail to comprehend the cause of 
the disrespect of which you com- 
plain. Do you not see that so 
long as society says woman has 
not brains enough to be a doctor, 
lawyer, or minister, but has 
plenty to be a teacher, every 
man of you who condescends to 
teach tacitly admits that he has 
no more brains than a woman?” 

She had intended to add some 
other thoughts, but her courage 
failed her and she sat down. At 
least she had ‘opened the for- 
bidden door. — Adapted from 
Susan B. Anthony, Her Personal 
History and Her Era by Kath- 
arine Anthony. 1954. 521p. $6. 
Doubleday and Co., Garden City, 
NY, 

[Susan B. Anthony was born 
February 15, 1820. For more 
than half a century she was a 
foremost leader of the movement 
that culminated in the passage of 
the 19th amendment to the US 
Constitution, which gives women 
the right to vote. Often called 
the greatest woman this country 
has produced, Miss Anthony was 
elected to the New York Univer- 
sity Hall of Fame in 1950.] 
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1955 SESSION 


HARVARD 


Graduate and undergraduate courses for both men 
and women in ARTS AND SCIENCES, July 5 to 
August 24, and in EDUCATION, July 5 to August 
17. SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS in 
American Literature, Natural Sciences, and Far 
Eastern History. Scholarships available for Natural 
Sciences and Far Eastern History courses and for 
summer Master of Education program. 


SUMMER 


CONFERENCES on The Moslem Renaissance— 
Turkey, Pakistan, and Egypt; Poetic Drama; Folk 
Music and Ballads; Educational Administration. 
EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM includes lec- 
tures, dances, concerts, tours, student chorus and 
orchestra, tennis and softball tournaments. 


SCHOOL 


For Preliminary Announcement of courses write 
to: Harvard Summer School, Dept. R, 2 Weld Hall, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


Consistent 
in QUALITY 


Moderate 
in PRICE 


C 7702 ART TABLE 


Mayline Classroom Furniture 


is noted for its consistent 


MAYLINE 


quality and moderate price. 
Products shown described in 
Catalog S-1. Write Today! 


C 7703B DRAFTING TABLE 


Symbol of MAULINE Superiority 


MAYLINE COMPANY 


523 No. Commerce St. 


Sheboygan, Wis. 
STANDARD DRAFTING TABLE 


MAYLINE 
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NEW LIVELY STIMULATING TEXTS 


o oO 
4 | 


NUMBERS 
6) El 


Hw: O- @ 


Lola Merle Thompson's 
HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS 
Phonics Books for Grades 1, 2, 3 
PHONICS IN ACTION 
For Intermediate Grades 
Evelyn Fershing’s 
HAPPY TIMES WITH NUMBERS 
Grades 1 and 2 
Myrtle Banks Quinlan’s 
PRIMARY BASAL READERS 
Searles’ Intermediate Readers 
FUN TO BE ALIVE TIME TO LIVE 
LIVING ALL YOUR LIFE 
Stull and Hatch’s 
GEOGRAPHIES—OUR WORLD TODAY 
Complete in New Editions, Grades 4-8 
Hughes and Pullen's 
EASTERN LANDS—WESTERN LANDS 
Grades 7 and 8 
Ruth West's 
STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
Grades 7 and 8 
Steinberg’s 
THE UNITED STATES: Story of a Free People 
Hughes’ 
BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
Hughes’ 
TODAY'S WORLD 
Magruder’s 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1955 
Walter A. Thurber’s 
EXPLORING SCIENCE, Grades 1-6 
Carpenter and Bailey's Rainbow Readers 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, Grades 1-6 
Smith, Carpenter, Wood's 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES, Grades 7, 8, 9 
Dodge and Smallwood’s 
ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY 
Brownlee, Fuller, Whitsit’s 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
Baker, Brownlee, Fuller's 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
Stein's 
REFRESHER ARITHMETICS 


Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals 


ALLYN and BACON 


New York 
San Francisco 


Boston 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
Dallas 
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you'll always 
remember 


HAWAII 


7 full days as low as $271 
from California via 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Take your choice of 8 wonder- 
ful low-cost tours to these en- 
chanting islands—from 7 to 22 
days. Low prices include Waikiki 
hotel, sight-seeing, round-trip air 
fare and transportation to and 
from Honolulu airport. 


Graduate study courses in 
Hawaii! Write: Director of Sum- 
mer sessions, University of Ha- 
waii, Honolulu, T.H. Fully ac- 
credited. 


Send coupon for free information and 
folders or contact your nearest 
United office 


UNITED AIR LINES, Dept. 32 

5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago3®, Ill. 
Please send folder showing prices and 
details for United’s 8 Hawaii vaca- 
tions. 


a ee 
/ a 


| eae 


all fares plus tax 


AIR LINES 


[Continued from page 116] 


Chapter of Internat! Society for Business 
Education, Chicago. 

Feb. 24-26: Annual meeting, American 
Assn of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago. 

Feb. 25-Mar. 1: Eastern division meet- 
ing, Music Educators Natl Conference, 
Boston. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 2: Central regional con- 
vention, American Assn of School Admin- 
istrators, St. Louis. 

NEA groups that will meet in St. Louis 
in connection with the AASA convention 
include: Dept of Classroom Teachers, 
Internat] Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Natl School Public Relations Assn, 
Educational Policies Commission, Natl Art 
Education Assn, Natl Council of Admin- 
istrative Women in Education, Natl Coun- 
cil on Teacher Retirement, Natl Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democraey 
thru Education. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 2: Annual meeting, Dept 
of Rural Education, St. Louis. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2: Regional meeting, Amer- 
ican Educational Research Assn, St. Louis. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2: 10th natl conference on 
higher education, Assn for Higher Educa- 
tion, Chicago. 

Mar. 4-6: Regional meeting, Natl Assn 
of Educational Secretaries, Hartford, Conn. 

Mar. 5-8: North-central division, Music 
Educators Natl Conference, Cleveland. 

Mar. 6-10: 10th annual conference, Assn 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Chicago. 

Mar. 11-12: Northwest regional confer- 
ence, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

Mar. 12-16: Western regional conven- 
tion of American Assn of School Admin- 
istrators, Denver. 

NEA groups that will meet in Denver in 
connection with the AASA convention in- 
clude: Dept of Rural Education, Internatl 
Council for Exceptional Children, Natl 
Council of Administrative Women in Edu- 
cation, Natl School Public Relations Assn, 
Educational Policies Commission. 

Mar. 13-16: Southwest division, Music 
Educators Natl Conference, Hutchinson, 
Kans. 

Mar. 14: Regional meeting, American 
Educational Research Assn, Denver. 

Mar. 16-19: Annual meeting, Elementary 
School Principals, Chicago. 

Mar. 17-19: Southwest regional confer- 
ence, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 

Mar. 24-26: North-central regional con- 
ference, Dept of Classroom Teachers, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mar. 24-26: 3rd natl convention, Natl 
Science Teachers Assn, Cincinnati. 

Mar. 25-29: Southern division, Music 
Educators Natl Conference, New Orleans. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 1: Central regional con- 
ference, American Assn for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Apr. 1-3: Regional meeting, Natl Assn 
of Educational Secretaries, Cleveland. 

Apr. 14: Natl convention, Natl Assn 
of Deans of Women, Chicago. 

Apr. 2-6: Eastern regional convention, 
American Assn of School Administrators, 
Cleveland. 


Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


LEARNING TO TELL TIME can be 
a knotty problem for youngsters in ele- 
mentary school. But now, magnetic re- 
cording tape makes the job easier for 
them and easier on you. Here’s how. 
Draw a clock face on heavy cardboard 
and attach a pair of movable hands. Then 
record hour chimes on magnetic tape. 
When teaching time in class, move the 
hands to different positions, playing the 
appropriate chime for each setting. Later, 
you can ask students to point the hands 
themselves while you play chimes selected 
at random. This way you avoid memory 
work on the part of the children. 


ans. = 4 PROUD OF YOUR 

¢ EXC CHORUS? You're 

sure to be if they’ve 

been trained with 

magnetic recording 

tape! A rehearsal 

aid that’s a favorite 

with high school 

musical directors 

all over the coun- 

try, tape allows 

singers to hear themselves as others 

hear them . . . permits them to criti- 

cize their own efforts. Intricate har- 

monies, difficult solo passages, proper 

balance of voices—all are taught more 

easily when magnetic tape is used in 
rehearsal. 


50% MORE RECORDING TIME— 

that’s what you get on every reel of new 
“SCOTCH” Brand Extra Play Magnetic 
Tape 190A. Made with a 50% thinner 
coating and a 30% thinner backing ma- 
terial, new Extra Play Tape not only 
offers half again as much recording time 
but also increased fr uency response. 
And, like all fine H” Brand 
Magnetic Tapes, new 190A Tape is stron 
enough to stand up under years of norma 
use on most school machines. 
why, 
DO REEL E 
CHANGES IN- 
TERRUPT your 
tape recordings? 
Then new Extra 
Play Tape is what 
you’re looking 
for! With 50% 
more recording 
time on each reel 
this remarkable new tape helps you 
make recordings of plays, lengthy 
speeches and music broadcasts with 
pauses for reel change reduced to the 
minimum. 


WHAT’S ON YOUR 

MIND? Do you have any 

questions about how to use 

magnetic tape in the class- 

room? I'll try to answer 

them if I can. Just drop a 

line to me—c/o Educa- 

tional Division, Minne- 

sota Mining and Manufacturing Company, 
900 Fauquier Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minn. 

The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are regis- 

tered trademarks for Magnetic Tape made in U.S.A. 

by MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG. CO., St. 


Paul6, Minn. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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NEA groups that will meet in Cleve- 
land in connection with the AASA con- 
vention include: American Educational 
Research Assn, Dept of Rural Education, 
Natl School Public Relations Assn, Edv- 
cational Policies Commission, Future 
Teachers of America, Natl Assn of Edu- 
cational Secretaries. 

Apr. 3-5: Regional meeting, Western 
Business Education Assn, regional assn 
of United Business Education Assn, San 
Diego. 

Apr. 3-6: California-Western division, 
Music Educators Natl Conference, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Apr. 10-16: Internatl conference, Inter- 
natl Council for Exceptional Children, 
Long Beach. 

Apr. 11-16: 3rd_ natl conference, Natl 
Art Education Assn, Cleveland. 

Apr. 12-15: Southern regional confer- 
ence, American Assn for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Tulsa. 

Apr. 13-15: Northwest regional confer- 
ence, American Assn for Health, Physical 
Education, and _ Recreation, Lewiston, 
Idaho. 


Apr. 13-16: 33rd annual meeting, Natl 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Bos- 
ton. 


Apr. 13-16: Northwest division, Music 
Educators Natl Conference, Eugene, Oreg. 

Apr. 13-16: 33rd annual meeting, Natl 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Boston. 


Apr. 17-19: Sixth southwest regional 
conference of Community School Admin- 
istrators sponsored by American Assn of 
School Administrators, Dept of Rural Edu- 
cation, Natl School Public Relations Assn, 
and Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


Apr. 17-21: Eastern district convention, 
American Assn for Health; Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Boston. 

Apr. 18-21: 3rd NEA Regional Instruc- 
tional Conference, Denver. 


Apr. 18-22: Annual convention, Dept 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, Los Angeles. 

Apr. 20-23: Southwest district conven- 
tion, American Assn for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Las Cruces, 
N. Mex. 

Apr. 26-29: Natl convention, American 
Industrial Arts Assn, Atlantic City. 


=, \ \ 


Operating on an entirely new mimeograph principle, the B D C is the first 
hand operated mimeograph that is really clean. There is no drum to ink, no 
pad to change. The ink is a heavy paste that does not and cannot leak. The 
machine is always clean—but better yet, so is the user! The B D C is 
designed like a printing press, and with it any office worker turns out copies 
that are printing press quality. Get the whole story on the first basic mime- 
ograph improvement in 25 years. Write for complete information. Bohn 
Duplicator Corporation, 444 Fourth Avenue, New-York 16, New York. 


TEACH IN COLORADO 


REX-ROTARY 


Professional Personal Service 
Teacher Placement Service 
“Le Education Association 

Dept. G Denver, Colo. 





NEA Publications 


School Facilities for Science Instruc- 


All administrators know of the con- 
stantly increasing demand for teachers. 
Throughout the year, our office receives 
increasing requests to make recommen- 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


SU 


tion, John S. Richardson, ed. Report on 
investigation to determine effective 
methods and facilities for teaching sci- 
ence. 1954. 266p. $5.50; NSTA mem- 
bers and subscribers, $5. Quantity dis- 
counts. Natl Science Teachers Assn., 
NEA, 

The Intermediate Unit—Its Struc- 
ture and Function. Principles of ad- 
ministrative organization applied to 
the intermediate unit, with recommen- 
dations for its more effective function- 
ing. 1955. 16p. 25¢. Quantity discounts. 
Dept of Rural Education, NEA. 
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Chicago 4, If. 


Our Service is nationwide. 


DOROTHY MARDER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles St. Ba 


MEMBER N.AT.A 


and 


342 Madison Ave. Se 


dations for all types of positions in 
connection with education. 


Sctoua” Pate” aad "rie 
s, ublic §=— an ri 
N. Y. C. 17 leges, Universities, 


Is, Co 
Summer Camps. Specializing ‘in* Nationwide and Latin 


_——— Placements. 





ember National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


School and pe 4 placement (Middle and South 
Atlantic States) teaching, administration, and 
teacher-training. Write, telling us about your quali- 
fications. 31st year. 

Member N.A.T.A. 


640 Wd Ww. heaved RSOW ST 
er the ry 7 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 





UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 


1955 Summer Session 
JUNE 17-JULY 22; JULY 25-AUG. 27 


Workshops 


FOR TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 


CURRICULUM and INSTRUCTION 
JUNE 20-JULY 22 
Dr. Guy Fox, Director 


{Denver Public Schools) 


Assisted by Leaders from ‘Teachers College, 
Columbia University; New York University; 
and from Public Schools of Kansas City, 
Oklahoma City, Denver, Youngstown and 
Boulder. 


Problems of curriculum, instructional pro- 
cedures, courses of study, evaluation and 
counseling. Students may work on problems 
of their own classrooms and school systems. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 
JUNE 20-JULY 22 
Dr. Chandas Rice, Director 


(Teachers College, Columbia University) 


To help administrators, classroom teachers, 
social workers and leaders of youth groups 
improve their own leadership and gain new 
insights into problems of interpersonal and 
intergroup relations. 


EDUCATION AND 
ACCULTERATION in 
Southwest Communities 
JULY 25-AUG. 27 
Dr. George Sanchez, Director 


(University of Texas) 


Historical and cultural backgrounds, current 
educational problems, and _ socio-economic 
issues in bi-cultural communities of the 
Southwest. 


PROBLEMS of TEACHING 
MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 
JULY 25- AUG. 27 
Mrs. Cleo Wallace, Director 


(Director of the Wallace School 
for Brain Injured Children) 
Analysis, lectures and demonstrations relating 


to special teaching techniques for mentally 
handicapped children. 


For Information write 


Dr. Harl Douglass, Director 
College of Education 


UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 
Macky 351, Boulder, Colorado 


ALSO WORKSHOPS IN 


June 27-July 9 
June 17-Aug. 27 
June 20-July 22 
June 20-July 22 
June 20-July 22 
June 19-23 
June 19-July 16 
July 17-23 
July 17-23 


Driver Education 
Language House 
Mathematics 

Social Studies Curriculum 
School Plant Planning 
Public Health Nursing 
H. 8S. Speech Institute 
Guidance 

Elementary Principals 
Piano Workshop July 17-23 
Writers’ Conference July 25-Aug. 12 
H. S. Music Camp August 7-18 


And Other Workshops and Conferences in 
Education, Dance, Drama, Music, Estates 
Planning, and Physical Education. 


Creative Arts Festival June 17-Aug. 27 


More Important than Textbooks 


Many people are justifiably con- 
cerned today about the defects in 
the kind of education our children 
now receive. Some complain a good 
deal about teaching methods and 
about textbooks. May I suggest that 
teachers are far and away more im- 
portant than textbooks. No educa- 
tional program can secure great re- 
sults without great personalities in 
the classroom. 

The quality of teachers is greatly 
affected by the type of teacher prep- 
aration that is provided. 

Even now, two states are still cer- 
tificating teachers for elementary 
schools on the basis of an examina- 
tion on elementary-school subjects. 

-Even now, eight states employ 
teachers in the elementary schools 
after one year or less of college 
preparation. 

Even now, about half of the 
states think so little of the needs of 
elementary children that they re- 
quire less than a bachelor’s degree 
for new elementary teachers. 

Even now, a few states, in a vain 


LOCAL-WISE 


It’s a good idea... 


To have an official headquarters 
building. Dumesnil House, shown 
below, is the home of the Louisville 
[Kentucky] Education Association. 
It stands on property which the 


Louisville Board of Education ac- 
quired to provide playground facili- 
ties for a nearby school. G. Charl- 
ton Hummel is LEA president. 


To be alert to practices that can 
destroy an organization. The Hope- 
well [Virginia] Education Associa- 
tion Newsletter for October 5, 1954, 
carries “Ten Commandments To 
Kill an Organization.” They read: 


effort to solve the teacher shortage 
problem, have cut back certification 
requirements. This year we may ex- 
pect other state legislatures to con- 
sider proposals advocating that fal- 
lacy in trying to place enough teach- 
ers in the classrooms. 

Big problems rarely have simple 
answers. But of this we may, I think, 
be sure: No effective solution of the 
teacher shortage will be found un- 
less we stand firm for maintaining 
at least the existing standards of 
preparation. 

The fruitfulness of education in 
our schools depends mainly on the 
caliber of teachers we get and keep. 
The people in the nation’s class- 
rooms exemplify the faith or lack 
of faith of the American people in 
the power of education to preserve 
our free institutions and to ap- 
proach the American ideals of 
equal opportunity and selfgovern- 
ment. 

—Adapted from an address by 
WILLIAM G. CARR, NEA executive 
secretary. 


[1] Always have something else 
to do when a meeting is called. 

[2] If you attend a meeting, be 
sure to find fault with the officers 
and fellow members. 

[3] Decline to hold office, as it is 
easier to criticize than to be criti- 
cized. 

[4] Get sore if you are not put on 
a committee. 


[5] If you are put on a commit- 
tee, fail to serve. 

[6] If the chairman asks for opin- 
ions, by all means keep silent, but 
later, tell others what should have 
been done. 

[7] When a few people roll up 
their sleeves to help things along, 
always preach that a clique is run- 
ning the organization. 

[8] Stick to telling what you've 
done in the past for an organiza- 
tion. Never look to the future. 

[9] Delay paying your dues as 
long as possible. 

[10] Never bother about getting 
new members. 


Chairman of the HEA Newsletter 
committee is Bernice Butler. 
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BETTER BOOKS FOR BETTER TEACHING 


NEW 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 
SIXTH EDITION 


By J. C. TRESSLER and HENRY I. CHRIST 
Courses 1-4 for Grades 9-12 


Now in its eighteenth million, ENGLISH IN 
ActTIon keeps on going because it keeps on 
growing. The new Sixth Edition stresses lan- 
guage as communication—as a means of getting 
along in friendly groups, in clubs, in classes, 
and in business situations. The bright new for- 
mat uses eye-catching color on almost every 
page and emphasizes teen-age interests in many 
ingenious ways. Teachers Manuals, Practice 
Books, and Answer Books. 


an outstanding new algebra series 


ALGEBRA 


Course 1, Course 2 
By FEHR, CARNAHAN, and BEBERMAN 


The outstanding features of this new series 
include: sound mathematics within the grasp 
of pupils; emphasis on meaning before tech- 
niques; sections on the history of algebra; in- 
tegration of arithmetic practice with the work 
in algebra. Vocabulary, word problems, practice 
exercises, and remedial practice have been de- 
signed to help teachers guide pupils to their 
greatest possible success. 

Content, format, and effective use of color 
combine to make this a distinguished series. 


Write for information about outstanding 
Heath books in English, Mathematics, 
Science, Social Studies, Home Economics, 
and Modern Languages 


D. @C. Meath and Company 


SALES OFFICES: 
CHICAGO 16 
DALLAS 1 


SAN FRANCISCO 5 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 


NEW YORK 14 
ATLANTA 3 
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TOUR SPONSORS 


YOU LL HAVE 


Bia 


ae 
travel group 
as our Medical 
Expense Iiiness 
and Accident 
Protection. 
24 hour daily coverage for every member 
during the entire tour. 
Broad Coverage 


Prompt Courteous Service 


Low Cost 
Write for Latest Details 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Announcing NEW BOOK 


Creative Methods and Techniques 
by MATTHEW BARANSKI 


Art Teacher, Buffalo, N. Y. Public Schools 
A new book for teachers, gnc mask making 


ideas and activities for al 
through High School. 

With its many illustrations and readable text, 
this book gives a host of ideas to help you in 
designing and making original, colorful, and 
useful masks for all occasions—from a variety 
of media. Only a few simple tools and in- 
expensive and easily acquired materials are 
needed. 


NEW IDEAS FOR: 
@ Teaching three-dimensional design. 
@ Plays, masquerades, dances, assemblies, holiday programs, puppet shows. 
@ Correlating artcraft with other subjects. 


ages—from Grade 


Use the ideas this book brings you to swerk action and incentive and give 
a lift to your program with the thrill of satisfying, creative results. 
See and read how to use these and other exciting materials in making masks. 


Rubber Balloons 
Fiberboard 


Plosticine 

Plaster Molds 

Metal Foil Liquid Rubber Molds 
Corrugated Cardboard Chicken Wire 


Fully illustrated with drawings of processes and photographs of finished 
pieces. Sound creative art approach. 
$5.50 Postpaid 


We'll gladly send on 10 days approval. 
ORDER COPIES TODAY 


The Davis Press, Inc., Publishers 
852 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send copies of MASK MAKING at $5.50 each. 
C) Enclosed is $5.50 (CD Please send bill 


10 Chapters — 112 Pages — Price 





UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


Workshop for Teachers 
on 


Air Age Education 
July 6— Aug. 12 


6 weeks — 6 credits 
Graduate or Undergraduate 


The Workshop will examine the im- 
pact of the airplane as an instrument 
of commerce, communication and de- 
fense, on elementary and high school 
education. Miami International Air- 
port will provide practical teacher 
experience. Experts will conduct the 
Workshop. 


Total cost of tuition, rooms in airy 
residence halls on America’s ‘most 
modern campus” and all meals— 
$222. 


Air travel reservations and appli- 
cation coupons at all offices of co- 
Operating airlines: Delta-C & S, 
Eastern, National, Pan American 
World Airways, or write: 


Director of Air Age Education 
University of Miami, Box 278 
Coral Gables 46, Florida 


SEE MONROE TABLES 
And Other Equipment At 
NEA Convention, Cleve- 
land, 0., April 2-6. 


NOW, Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, at 
no extra cost, are offered with new-processed 
tops, highly resistant to most serving hazards. 

rite for catalog, direct prices and discounts 
to churches, schools, clubs, lodges, etc. 


Vel Tle] mae 36 CHURCH ST. Keell 7) Silo) 75 


Mass Media 


Tue following list of films, which was 
compiled by Carolyn Guss of the In- 
diana University Audio-Visual Center, 
is primarily for use at the elementary 
and highschool levels. It includes only 
a few of the available materials. 

The numbers in brackets refer to the 
producers or distributors listed below. 
Additional information concerning 
rental or purchase of these and other 
materials can be obtained from them. 

The Story of Communications. 15 
min. sd. b&w. Contrasts primitive and 
all types of modern methods of com- 
municating thought. Emphasizes the 
dependence of a modern city upon 
communication. [4] Gr..7-12. 

Funny Business. 18 min. sd. b&w. 
Presents several phases of the comic- 
strip industry, including its history and 
a discussion of the social force of 
comics. [5] Gr. 7-12, college, adult. 

Making Books. 10 min. sd. b&w. 
Shows the manufacture of a book. [3] 
Gr. 7-12, college. 

March of the Movies. 20 min. sd. 
b&w. Reviews the development of the 
entertainment motion picture in the 
US. [5] Gr. 7-12, college, adult. 

Moving with Movies. 10 min. sd. 
b&w. Discusses the esthetic effects of 
the motion picture. [1] Gr. 9-12, col- 
lege. 


Newspaper Story. 16 min. sd. b&w. , 


Follows the newspaper story of a little 
girl rescued by some boy scouts, from 
the time the reporter learns of it until 
the paper is sold. [3] Gr. 4-12. 
Radio Broadcasting Today. 19 min. 
sd. b&w. Surveys presentday radio 
broadcasting in America, showing ex- 
cerpts from all types of programs, the 
role of the Federal Communications. 
Commission, and other aspects of 
broadcasting. [5] Gr. 10-12, college. 


Searchlight on the Nations. 20 min. ° 


sd. b&w. Shows how the activities of 
the United Nations are described thru- 
out the world by press, radio, and films. 
[6] Gr. 7-12, college, adult. 

Television: How It Works. 11 min. 
sd. b&w, color. Discusses the funda- 
mentals of TV. [2] Gr. 7-12, adult. 

Producers or Distributors: [1] Con- 
temporary Films, 13 E. 37th St., New 
York 16. [2] Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1. [3] Encylopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. [4] Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. [5] Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. [6] United Nations, 
Films and Visual Information Division, 
405 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


ASCD 


1955 
Yearbook 


Guidance 
in the 
Curriculum 


Prepared by the ASCD 1955 Year- 
book Committee, Camilla M. Low, 
chairman. 


> Shows the integral relationship 


between guidance and teaching. 


> Views guidance as relating to 


“all those things which adults 
do consciously to assist an indi- 
vidual child to live as fully and 
effectively as he is able.” 


Suggests how teachers can use 
more effectively the services of 
counselors, psychologists and 
other guidance specialists in the 
clinical and social case work fields. 


Helps each reader find himself 
and discover his own part in help- 
ing to build a functional and flex- 
ible curriculum through which 
guidance of children may be ful- 


filled. 


Order from: 


Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA 


1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 
.» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I teil 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. ; 


BENSON BARRETT 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 34-B, Chicago 26, tt. 
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If You Are Interested in Safety Education... 


You can obtain from the National 
Commission on Safety Education, NEA, 
the following materials: 


Visual Aids 


Fire in Their Learning. 16mm film 
designed for pre- and inservice teacher- 
education programs and for public 
demonstration of teacher-pupil plan- 
ning and learning. 1954. 19 min., sd. 
b&w, $42; color, $95. 

Preventing Fires in Your Home. 
Filmstrip. Common hazards found in 
many homes are pointed out, and care- 
fully devised questions aid upper-ele- 
mentary pupils in learning how to cor- 
rect dangerous conditions. 50 frames. 
$3.50. 


Bulletins 


Policies and Practices for Driver Ed- 
ucation. These policies and practices 
relate to programs for highschool and 
college students, adults, and out-of- 
school youth. They were developed by 
the 1953 National Conference on 
Driver Education. 1954. 94p. 75¢. 

Minimum Standards for School 
Buses. 1954. Rev. Minimum standards 
as determined by the 1954 National 


statistics prove that teachers are better than average 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual 
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Conference on School Transportation, 
at which 40 state education depart- 
ments were represented. 71p. 75¢. 

Checklist of Safety and Safety Edu- 
cation in Your School. This compre- 
hensive checklist provides a convenient, 
systematic means for checking the ade- 
quacy of the school’s physical plant 
and instructional program, from the 
standpoint of safety and safety educa- 
tion. 1953. 48p. 50¢. 

They Found a Way. Report of the 
National Conference on Safety Educa- 
tion in Elementary Schools helpful to 
everyone concerned in planning, or- 
ganizing, and carrying out a safety- 
education program, 1953. 32p. 35¢. 

The Expanding Role of School Pa- 
trols. Integration of the patrol program 
with the instructional program in 
safety education is stressed. 1953. 36p. 
50¢. 

The Teacher-Fireman Team. Pur- 
pose is to show how teachers, admin- 
istrators, and firemen can work to- 
gether most effectively in the interest of 
fire-safety education at all grade levels. 
1953. 20p. 15¢. 

Safety in Family Living. Dangers 
connected with all kinds of household 


activities are presented, alongside safe 
practices and learning experiences. 
1952. 28p. 35¢. 
Quantity discounts on all above 
items. " 
Free Materials 


What About Their Safety? Describes 
the programs, activities, and services of 
the NEA National Commission on 
Safety Education. 


[Next month: If you are a direc- 
tor, teacher, or leader of adults.] 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1955 NEA Convention: July 3-8, Chi- 
cago. 

American Education Week—Nov. 6-12. 
Theme: “Schools—Your Investment in 
America.” 

NEA membership, May 31, 1954; 561,- 
708. 

NEA officers and headquarters staj: 
NEA Handbook, pages 260-261, back cover. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 364-381. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, council: Handbook, pages 271-342. 

Centennial Action Program goals: 
Handbook, page 13. 

World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession: see Hand- 
book, pages 383-389. 


under our modern plan... 


’ TEACHERS QUALIFY FOR 
SAVINGS up to 309% 


rola NebdoM falitiaclala= 


bducatodDivisian (A Capital Steck Company... Net AMliated with the U. $. Govt.) 


GovernMENT EMpvovees Drsurance 


4 
4 Name 
H Residence Address.... 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Single 
Married (No. of Children 
Occupation 


2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work? 
(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) [ Y: 


3. Estimated mileage during next year? 


One way distance is $s. 
es 1) No 
My present insurance @xDires...f scocf ove 


096 
n! 


rates on your automobile insurance and allows you to 
deal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting 


agents and brokers. Over 550 professional claims 
adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 
to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 





REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 

For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 
colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 





ANATIONAL SERVICE Efficient. reliable 


and personalized 


service for teachers 
A L B E RT and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
Teachers Agency agement for three 


= generations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 


25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
and LOUVRE MASTERPIECES 


2” x 2” color slides at 20¢ each. Send 
25¢ in coin today for sample and 
catalogs. MODERN ENTERPRISES 
Box 46123N, Hollywood 46, Calif. 








YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Over 1,000 authors — most of them new — have 
had their books published, promoted and dis- 
tributed through our unique plan. No matter 
what type of book you’ve written—fiction, poetry, 
biography, religious — we can help you. Send for 
our free, illustrated brochure, We Can Publish 
Your Book. 
EXPOSITION PRESS 


Dept. N-49, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
In California: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46. 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL ‘ 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadala- 
jara and members of Stanford University fac- 
ulty will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 
3 - August 13, courses in art, creative writing, 
geography, history, language and literature. 
$225 covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. 
Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 


SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 
JULY 14 to AUGUST 24, 1955 


Intensive courses in Spanish and_ English 


Languages, Liberal Arts, Architecture, Govern- 
ment, Folklore, Arts and Crafts. 
Write for full information: 


INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE MONTERREY 
Escuela de Verano MONTERREY, NL, MEXICO 


igi) FOLDING Cuairs 


eon eke. fem -7-% fea’ i =e ae g-4 2) & 
j/ Sss= 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


\ J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. 265 SCRANTON 2, PA. 


| 


| 


PAN AMERICAWISM PLAYS 


Plays on Bolivar, Miranda, San Martin, Dom 
Pedro I!. Also folk-lore. Many titles to choose 
from. Three plays for $1.00 minimum order. 
Send for descriptive card. 


PAN AMERICAN DRAMATIC PRESS (J) 
5552 Netherland Avenue N. Y. C. 71 


SPARE-TIME CASH 


e Men, women, make $8-$10 a day in easy 
spare time work asking survey questions 
near home. No selling. No experience 
needed. Send $1 for booklet which gives full 
details how to get started and lists 110 top 
survey firms. Money-back guaranteed. 


RESEARCH SERVICE, Box 253, Wilmette, Illinois 
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Onroprr publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain gov- 
ernment publications from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents [Supt Doc.], Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Make money order, or 
check out to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments; do not send stamps. Order other 
items from addresses given. 


Bibliography 

Bibliography of Books for Children. 
Assn for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional’s biennial listing of good books 
for children. 1954. $1.25. Quantity dis- 
counts. ACEI, 1200 15th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

1955 Annotated List of Phonograph 
Records, Warren S. Freeman, ed. Annual 
list of selected records and filmstrips suit- 
able for kindergarten thru highschool. 
5th ed. 68p. Copies free if requested on 
official letterhead. Others send 10¢ to 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s 
Place, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 


Especially for February 


Personal Growth Leaflets: “Selections 
from Abraham Lincoln” by Joy Elmer 
Morgan, PGL No. 27; “Selections from 
George Washington” by Laurance H. Hart, 
PGL No. 25; “Susan B. Anthony, Apostle 
of Freedom” by Mildred Sandison Fenner 
and Eleanor C. Fishburn, PGL No. 88. 
For free single copies send selfaddressed 
stamped envelop to Section 10, NEA. Ad- 
ditional copies 5¢ each; no orders accepted 
for less than $1. 

We Make the Flag by Evelyn L. Bull. 
Play for primary children. Reprinted 1953. 
llp. 25¢. Quantity discounts. NEA. 


Finance 


Finance Folder prepared by Changing 
Times, the Kiplinger Magazine, for the 
American Assn of University Women. 
Four study units on money management. 
1954. 75¢. AAUW Finance Folder, 1634 
I St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Foreign Policy 


Your Opinion Counts. Role of the in- 
dividual citizen in determining foreign 
policy. 1954. 12p. 10¢. Also, How Foreign 
Policy Is Made. 1954. 16p. 15¢. Supt Doc. 


Freedom 


Bill of Rights, Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Constitution of the United States. 
Famous freedom documents, printed on 
aged parchment paper. Approx. 13’ -by 
1514”. Single document, 60¢; set of three, 
$1. Jeff Elliot, Station C, Flushing 67, N. Y. 

How To Organize a Freedom Agenda 
Project: A Guide for Lecal Planning. 
How to promote public discussion of 
major issues of individual liberty. 1954. 
18p. 10¢. Carrie Chapman Catt Me- 
morial Fund, Inc., 164 Lexington Ave., 
New York 16. 

Where Constitutional Liberty Came 





SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 21-July 30; August 2-28 


Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University—graduate and 
under-graduate. 

Faculty includes many distinguished professors. 
Organized social, cultural, and recreational 

octivities are provided. 


For BULLETIN, write to Dean of Summer 
Session, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7. 













Wore Good News 


Another Innovation in our business of 
making life easier for schoolteachers— 


THE E-Z AVERAGE FINDER 


a companion slide-chart for the 
acclaimed E-Z GRADER 


Averages at a glance from the totals of 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9 grades 


Just as great a timesaver as 
The E-Z Grader. 
Same price — $1.00 postpaid 
Send now! 
Delightful Satisfaction Guaranteed 
The E-Z Grader Company, Dept. N 
3001 Corydon Rd., Cleveland 18, O. 


“HAPPY 
Dollars 


for thousands 
of teachers 


when disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine! 


Three generations of teachers know from 
experience what we mean by “Happy Dol- 
lars.” T.C.U. provides 10-Way Protection 
ae teachers at a cost of less than a nickel 
a day. 

The coupon below is our only “Agent”. When 

‘ou mail us the coupon, we send you the 
facts and let you decide. T.C.U. must have 
more to offer you in protection, in fair settle- 
ge of oom and a d 
of getting “Happy 
to you in time rs need. 

or your own peace of 

mind, make sure that you, 
too, will have “Happy Dol- 
lars” in time of need. The 





1899 y coupon brings you all the 
facts. Mail today. 





-— TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS -~ 
307 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


Without obligation, send me apngiee infor- 
mation about “Happy Dollars’ from T.C.U. 
10-Way Protection. 
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from by Alfred H. Kelly. Origins and 
meaning of our Bill of Rights and 
Constitutional government. 1954. 46p. 25¢. 
Quantity discounts. Carrie Chapman Catt 
Memorial Fund, Inc., 164 Lexington Ave., 
New York 16. 


Juvenile Delinquency 

Children in Court by Helen W. Puner. 
What courts can and should do in hand- 
ling children who get into trouble. Pre- 
pared in cooperation with the Citizen's 
Committee on Children of New York City, 
Inc. 1954. 28p. 25¢. Quantity discounts. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16. 

Parents and Delinquency, a report of a 
conference held by the Children’s Bureau, 
US Dept of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Helen L. Witmer, ed. The part par- 
ents play in producing or preventing 
delinquency. 1954. 43 p. 20¢. Supt Doc. 

Schools Face the Delinquency Problem 
by Arthur S. Hill, Leonard M. Miller, and 
Hazel F. Gabbard. Role of the school in 
delinquency prevention and control. Re- 
print of pages 181-221 of the December 
1953 Bulletin of the Natl Assn of Secon- 
dary-School Principals. 35¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. NASSP, NEA. 


United Nations 


The US and the UN by Benjamin H. 
Brown and Joseph E. Johnson. Issues in 
the proposed UN Charter revision. In- 
cludes teaching and discussion guide. 1954. 
64p. 35¢. Quantity discounts. Foreign 
Policy Assn, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17. 


ah ~ Mental Health -< 


The Teacher and Mental Health pre- 
pared by the Natl Institute of Mental 
Health. How teachers can promote mental 
health of their pupils. 20p. Single copy free 
from Natl Institute of Mental Health, 
Bethesda 14, Md. Additional copies 15¢ 
each. Supt Doc. 


Music 
The A-B-C’s of Symphonies. Words-and- 
picture method of understanding sym- 
phonies. 1954. 16p. 15¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Channing L. Bete Co. Inc., 20 
Federal St., Greenfield, Mass. 


Postage Stamps 


Postage Stamps of the United States 
1847-1953. Pictures and description of US 
postage stamps issued by the postoffice 
department from July 1, 1847, to June 30, 
1953. 1953. 211p. 65¢. Supt Doc. 


Science 


Encouraging Future Scientists: Student 
Projects. Ideas for projects; how to re- 
port them; entries from awards for stu- 
dents sponsored by the American Society 
for Metals. 1954. 18p. 50¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Natl Science Teachers Assn, NEA. 


Wall Chart 


USA at a Glance by Alan Murray. Wall 
chart of US historical facts. 21” x 26”. 
Single copy 60¢; 2 for $1. Quantity dis- 
counts. Publication Services, Inc., Dupont 
Circle Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 














Connecticut Local Opens 
Headquarters 


ARNOLD WALTER 


Tue Stamford [Connecticut] Educa- 
tion Association, which has been af- 


| filiated with the NEA since 1921, is 


the first local in Connecticut to estab- 
lish a headquarters office staffed with a 


| fulltime qualified secretary, says Arthur 


| Feuerstein, SEA president. In the pic- 


| 


| 


| ture above, Mr. Feuerstein is shown 


[Continued on page 126] 















Teaching ig oacior with thie 


Make your own flash cards, signs, posters with this 
new writing and drawing tool. Visual aids made with the 
MARSH 77 have eye-appeal, hold attention, make teach- 
ing a pleasure. Teachers using the MARSH 77 say, “Fits 
my hand like a fountain pen. Cap snaps on easily. Felt 
points firmly held in place. Smooth ink flow. Guaranteed 


not to leak.” 


THERE’S ART-MAGIC IN THE FELT POINT... 


for sketching, layout, illustration. Get effects of pen, 
pencil, charcoal, brush, crayon. Ink is smear-proof, in- 
stant drying. Marks on any surface—wood, paper, metal, 
glass, cloth, plastic. No. 1 Personal Set $3.25. At school 


supply, art and stationery stores. 
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PHONETICS 
6-O-ball | 
6-£-boy | 


bie 


SCHOOL | 
SICNIC 


FLASH CARDS 
24274 


Oz 


z 
» 
3 
® 


vereatile 


Mail coupon below today for FREE 
QUICKIE COURSE in drawing and lettering. 


MARSH CO., 95 Marsh Bldg., Belleville, Illinois 


Send free Quickie Course in drawing and lettering and name 
of nearest dealer. (No obligation.) 
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LETTERING 
aABs 
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FIRST AID CHARTS 






MARSH 7 
Felt Point PEN 
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This guide for Ele- 
mentary Teachers 
is a self-contained 
manual of 16 practical 
units. Factual and scientific; 
adaptable to grade and correlation. 


ieee 

ih eatieetaall 

= CLASSROOM TESTED 
== A welcome and effective tool to meet the 
==s growing need of alcohol education. Ample 
=== bibliography for research on each unit. 
=== Appendix provides rich background in- 
— 
= 
= 
= 
eniteitennll 





formation. 64 pages. ...... 50c. 
Order TODAY! Catalog FREE. Write 


SIGNAL PRESS evarston,n. 


™ OPPORTUNITIES ™ 
e TOP TEACHING JOBS « g 


The CRUSADE SERVICE completely in- 
forms you about Better TEACHING POSI- 
TIONS in the U. S. also FOREIGN, 
GRADUATE AWARDS and SUMMER OP- 
PORTUNITIES. EXCELLENT SALARIES in 
PREFERRED LOCATIONS. NOT a teachers 
agency. Absolutely NO-FEES or obliga- 
tion. 1000’s of SATISFIED TEACHERS. 3 
issues only $1, or FREE Details. Join Now. 


CRUSADE The Plains 2, Ohio 
dividends star? when you join 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
GARDEN & LAWN ENTHUSIASTS! 


Turn your garden “‘know-how” into handsome 
return in pleasant, prestige-sustaining, light 
outdoor work. Show easy, effective new ‘‘fer- 
tilirrigation’’ system of lawn and garden care, 
using quality-produced Fertileze soluble plant 
food and precision feeding devices. Nationally 
advertised: recommended and u by Louis 
Bromfield. Incredible results for small lawns 


and large estates, alike. Produces healthier, 
rubs . 


lovelier lawns, gardens, sh . » tastier, 
more nutritious vegetables and fruits. Sells on 
5-min. demonstration . . . repeat orders yield 
continuous high income. Enthusiastic users tell 
friends, neighbors. Profitable, gratifying and 
informative as non-confining summer or part- 
time occupation for teachers. Car necessary. 


Write for information: Desk $-10, Nutritional 
Concentrates, Inc., New Lexington, Ohio. 








TEACHERS FOR 


CALIFORNIA 


Best locations for fall available now. 
Salaries for experienced elementary 
teachers often start at $4,200 or more. 
with potential to $6,000. Elementary 
teachers with two or more years of 
college, for milder climate, more security, 
better living conditions, ideal teaching 
situation, come to California. Write us 
now. No registration fee. Individual at- 
tention and complete coverage from 
California’s pioneer agency. 


KEMP AGENCY 
Est. 1909 
681 Market St. San Francisco 5, Calif. 





[Continued from page 125] 


presenting the key of the association's 
new office to the secretary, Alma F. 
O’Brien. 


Test Your NEA IQ 


[1] What NEA division will send an 
application blank to a local associa- 
tion that wishes to affiliate with NEA? 

[2] Where and when will the 1955 
NEA convention be held? 

[3] Who are the directors of the 
NEA Building Fund? 

[4] As of December, how many 
states had reached their 1957 NEA 
life-membership goals? 

[5] When will the NEA Centennial 
be celebrated? 

[6] Where and when is the third 
NEA Regional Instructional Confer- 
ence to be held? 

[7] Who is NEA treasurer? 

[8] How many NEA vicepresidents 
are there? 

[9] What is the 1955 American Edu- 
cation Week theme? 

[10] Where should you write if you 
wish to obtain one of the NEA-state 
association public-relations films, e.g. 
Freedom To Learn, Skippy and the 3 
R’s, What Greater Gift? 


[See page 128 for answers.] 


Commission Membership in 
Demand 


Tue law under which the US Na- 
tional Commission for United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization [UNEsco] is organized 
limits to 60 the number of volunteer 
organizations that can hold member- 
ship in the commission at any one 
time. More than twice that number 
have applied for membership, accord- 
ing to the US National Commission for 
UNEsco. 


KIDS! By Stanley Wyatt 
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In 1955 


SPEND THE SUMMER 
IN NEW ENGLAND 





UNIVERSITY OF 
CONNECTICUT 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 27—August 5 





UNDERGRADUATE 
AND 
GRADUATE COURSES 
AND PROGRAMS 





FRESHMEN ADMITTED 





SIX WEEKS—SIX CREDITS 
COURSE FEE: $60.00 


Bulletin and Application 
Now Available 













ADDRESS: 














A. L. Knoblauch, Director 
Summer Session, 
University of Connecticut 


Storrs, Connecticut 
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Brotherhood Week 


FEBRUARY 20-27. is Brotherhood 
Week. Materials for observing the week 
may be obtained from the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 
4th Ave., New York 16. 


Compensation 


I have not walked untrodden ways 
Nor climbed the mountains high. 
I have not plumbed the ocean’s depth 
Nor soared into the sky. 
I have not crossed the desert sands 
Nor prowled thru jungles wild. 
And yet my soul is satisfied:— 
I've taught a little child. 
—Myrtle Bagwell Boyce 


NEA Headquarters’ Credit Union 


For many years the NEA has been 
encouraging teacher credit unions 
thruout the country, but it was not 
until this year that the NEA followed 
its own advice and organized a credit 
union for NEA headquarters employes. 
Opening for business on September 9, 
it has grown to include one-third of 
the employes in its membership, with 
capital available for loans amounting 
to $7500. 

As a token of appreciation, the 
Dallas Teachers’ Credit Union and 
the Hillsborough County [Fla.] Teach- 
ers’ Credit Union—established because 
two interested teachers were inspired 
at an NEA Credit Union committee 
meeting held during an NEA conven- 
tion 20 years ago—paid off miscellan- 
eous debts incurred by the NEA credit 
union in getting underway. The NEA 
Staff Organization, which was started 
two years ago, paid the credit-union 
charter fees. 


What the NEA Stands for 


[Excerpts from the NEA Platform] 
Il. The Adult 


THE adult furnishes to society lead- 
ership and vision; therefore, it is es- 
sential that he be prepared in the 
fundamentals of education, be made 
responsive to the demands upon him 
as a citizen, and be enabled to give 
guidance to youth. The association ad- 
vocates concerted local, state, and na- 
tional efforts to attain these ends thru: 

[A] Adult education that enriches 
the cultural aspects of life, prepares 
for parenthood, provides opportunity 
to develop personal talents, and em- 
phasizes the responsibilities of demo- 
cratic citizenship. 

[1] The existence of widespread il- 
literacy presents a grave problem and 
is an insistent challenge to wager lay- 
men and teachers. 

[2] Naturalization programs should 

[Continued on page 128] 
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Sun, Surf, and Study! 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
1955 Summer Session 


Education Workshops . . . Specialized Regional 
Programs . . . Distinguished Visiting and Resident 
Faculty . . . For further information write to 
Director of Summer Session, University of Howaii, 
Honoluly 14, Hawaii. 


June 22 to August 2 


TEACH WITH CARDS 


New, enjoyable ways in an booklet, 
New Techniques for Effic tye Teaching. Sent 
ome any: for $1.00 or $1.75 bound. Also, the 

rgest selection of western scenic and nature 
color slides. Free list. 
Paul Nesbit. 


Colorado Springs. 


711 Columbia Road, 
Colorado. 


TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 
e TEACHERS ... immediate placement 
e ADMINISTRATORS .. . qualified 
teachers available 
SNELLING & SNELLING 
1501 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 2, PENNA. 


LNIVERSELY of ARIZONA 


SUMMER SESSION — 1955 
JUNE 6—JULY 9: JULY 12—AUGUST 13 
in friendly and healthful TUCSON 


ROMANTIC NOGALES—gateway of Mexico's 

new West Coast Highway } 
FAMOUS SAN XAVIER MISSION—and other | 
thrilling historical sites. 


OVER 200 COURSES IN 36 FIELDS 
NATIONAL AUTHORITIES FOR CLASSES AND | 
WORKSHOPS IN EDUCATION, ENGLISH, HIS- | 
TORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


SPECIAL TOUR: Historical sites of MEXICO con. | 
ducted by Dr. Russell C. Ewing five weeks | 
on Campus June 6-19 on tour June 19-July 10 


AIR CONDITIONED LIBRARY, CLASSROOMS 
STUDENT UNION AND WOMEN’S HALLS. 


WRITE DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
BOX A — UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, TUCSON, ARIZ. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our 
free illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, as we have 
done for hundreds of other writers. All subjects 
considered. New authors welcomed. Write today 
for Booklet N. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y¥. 1 
In Calif., Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 








START PLANNING YOUR 1955 VACATION NOW! 


Travel and study ABROAD 


Earn full college credit and enjoy a thrilling trip through Europe or around the 
world via TWA—take up to 20 months to pay with TWA’s ‘Time Pay Plan‘’‘! 


See all the sights. Live in London, Paris, Geneva or Rome 
and study from 2 to 6 weeks at an accredited university. 
You do both during one trip on a university-sponsored 
tour via TWA-—world leader in educational air travel. 
And you can take up to 20 months to pay with TWA’s 


new “Time Pay Plan.” 


Choose a tour dealing with a special field such as music, 
art, languages—visit the Orient or go around the world. 


Sabbatical-Year Travelers: Special arrangements are avail- 
able for travel and resident study! Mail the coupon today 


for details! 


eee. siy the tess... FLY AW 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
U.S.A. + EUROPE + AFRICA + ASIA 


John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours 
Dept. N-FE, 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me information on the Flying Educational Tours to be 
offered in 1955. 
ee ae ee 
TWA’s “Tim<- Address 


I am also interested in: 


Sabbatical-Y ear 
Travel 1 


Pay Plan” () 


City Leone 


| SEEN LE aS ee eee 





[Continued from page 127] 
include as minimum requirements the 
ability to read and write the English 
language understandingly; general 
knowledge of local, state, and national 
government; desire to exercise the right 
of suffrage; and evidence of mental and 
economic competency. Provisien should 
be made to receive all persons into 
citizenship with suitable ceremony. 

[B] Unified recreational programs 
that will promote physical and mental 


Question-of-the-Month 


health while developing worthy use of 
leisure time. 


ANSWERS TO “TEST YOUR NEA IQ” 
[See page 126.] 

0] Division of Records [2] Chicago; 
July 3-8 [3] A. C. Flora and Karl H. Berns 
[4] Four; New Mexico, Louisiana, Utah, 
and Colorado; also District of Columbia 
[5] 1957 [6] Denver; April 18-21 [7] Ger- 
trude E. McComb [8] 12 [9] “Schools— 
Your Investment in America.” [10] Your 
state education association or the NEA 
Division of Press and Radio Relations. 


How does your school curb vandalism? 


So you'd like to teach in Alaska? 
An Alaska teacher gives you full informa- 
tion—where to apply, salary schedules, 
requirements, cost of living, living condi- 
tions, transportation. 

Booklet out Feb. Ist with latest information. 

Send $2.00 (for airmail prepaid) to: 
Alaska Teaching, Box 1047, Spenard, Alaska 


..-is one of the seven common- 
est danger signals that may 
mean cancer...but should al- 
ways mean a visit to your doctor. 


The other six danger signals are 
—Any sore that does not heal 
...A lump or thickening in the 
breast or elsewhere...Any 
change in a wart or mole... 
Persistent indigestion or diffi- 
culty in swallowing... Persis- 
tent hoarseness or cough...Any 
change in normal bowel habits. 


For other facts about cancer 
that may some day save your 
life, phone the American Can- 
cer Society office nearest you, 
or write to “Cancer’’—in care 
of your local Post Office 


American Cancer Society 


Answers of about 100 words are 
invited. Some will be published 
in future issues of THE JOURNAL. 


Pree! 
3-SPEED PHONOGRAPH 


with Recordings in 


Government U. S. History 
World History Politics 


For Junior - Senior High School 


Write for Details and 
Free Catalog 


AUDIO CLASSROOM SERVICES 
323 S. Franklin St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Delegates to the 
St. Louis A.A.S.A. 
Convention 
are invited to visit 
Booth E-14 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR EXHIBIT 


HOLY Gs<-Meet=> 


EUROPEAN AIR TOUR 


June 21 to August 1 


Visit the Bible Lands, Historic European 
Sites, hundreds of Old World Wonders 
in 15 countries—limited group—for res- 
ervations or information contact Tour 
Leader— 


Rev. Louis J. Kovar 
Central Presbyterian Church 
500 Cedar Street, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


frecess _ 


What’s in a Name? 

Tue children were -diseussing 
names of baby animals when Jim- 
my’s eager hand shot into the air. 

“I know the name of little ducks,” 
he beamed proudly. ““They’re called 
dumplings!” 

—SHIRLEY KALKBRENNER, first- 
grade teacher, Evansville, Ind. 


When I showed the children the 
picture of an antelope and began 
telling them about its habitat, one 
little boy announced that at his 
house they had a different name for 
antelopes. 

“What is the other name?” I 
asked. 

““Muskmelons!”’ he exclaimed. 

—NORMA BLAKELY, first-grade 
teacher, Keokuk, Iowa. 


After the Midyear Holidaze 


After holidays so sunny 

Am I back at school content? 

Sweeter far than golden honey, 

More rested now than when I went? 

No, I’m battling mental haze, 

That aftermath of holidays 

That leaves my students wishing 
chiefly, 

To learn a minimum—and briefly. 
—BETH BLUE, Berne-French High- 

school, Berne, Ind. 


* We've had a good response to 
our January request for “Recess” 
contributions. Keep the items com- 
ing. The expression, “the more the 


” 


merrier, 
case. 


is particularly apt in this 


BONER 
Aorta is a man who makes long speeches. 


The above boner is reprinted from 
Bigger and Better Boners by Alexander 
Abingdon (Viking Press) . The cartoon 
was drawn for THE JouRNAL by Charles 
G. Phillippi. 
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WHY I need 
COMPTON’S 
in my classroom 


I’m a fifth-grade teacher now, though I have previously 

taught on primary, also junior high-school levels. What- 

ever the grade I’m assigned, I always insist on Compton’s 

in my classroom. 

Compton's is my way of coping with the specific needs 
of 35 children—no two of them alike. 

There’s the bright child who finishes ahead of every- 
one. I turn him loose on Compton’s to satisfy his own 
interest in his own way—I don’t spoil his excitement 
by assigning topics. Then there’s the slow learner, who 
with guidance from me is encouraged to use Compton’s. 
He too can satisfy his needs at his own level. Then too 
I have found that children who are just average in most 
things often develop outstanding ability in a special in- 
terest field when they have easy access to Compton’s. 
Compton’s is an “entire” library—right at our fingertips 

in my classroom. 

Reading should be a habit as well as a skill. Compton’s 
is the answer for my children; it helps all of them feel 
at home with books. They turn eagerly to Compton’s 
for specific information, enjoyment of special interests, 
and satisfying their curiosity. 


Children learn best when they get the answers they 

want “right now’—not tomorrow. By directing my 

children to Compton’s, I am building correct attitudes 

about getting facts and developing research skills. 

The Compton people have done an amazing job of 
putting together a fascinating encyclopedia. 

Every detail of Compton’s is thoroughly and effi- 
ciently planned for school use. The alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the indispensable Fact-Index, the interesting, 
easy-to-understand text style, the beautiful teaching 
illustrations, the special bibliographies and Reference- 
Outlines make it a necessary classroom tool. 

I especially like the many teaching aids the Compton 
people provide to help get full value from the encyclopedia. 


Thousands of teachers from coast to coast insist on 
Compton’s for their classrooms, just as this teacher does. 
Thousands more annually are requesting Compton’s as 
they see the value in the classrooms of teachers who are 
now using Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia—the greatest 
teaching aid. 


Get Compton’s for your classroom. Get the Finest School Encyclopedia Ever Built. 
Write for special school prices and terms. 
Write also for special Teaching Hints for the use of Compton’s at various grade levels. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY . 1000N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


















ne of These 16 Fine Schools. 
Enjoy a Wondertul Vj; — Wibile You Work and Learn. 


undergraduate degrees. Conveniently focated in the heart of scenic America. 
Combine study with healthful recreation, in historic surroundings 
‘and under ideal climatic conditions—bright days, cool nights. 


\ 


Adams State College © summer session 
Alamosa, Colorado June 13-August 20 
Glacier National Park 
First term, June 13-July 15; 
Second term, July 18-Aug. 19 
Music Festival, July 25-Aug. 6 


Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


MONTANA Colorado A & M College 


Fort Collins, Colorado 


Colorado State College of Education 


Greeley, Colorado 


Idaho State College 


Pocatello, tthe 


Montana State College 


Bozeman, Montana 


WYOMING Montana State University 


— Missoula, Montana 


First term, June 27-July 22; 
Second term, July 25-Aug. 19 


Pre-session, June 13-23 
Regular session, June 25-Aug. 19 


Summer session 


June 6 to July 29 us 


Half quarter sessions, 
June 13-July 15: July 18-Aug. 19 
Full quarter, June 13-Aug. 19 


Yellowstone Nat. Park 


Black Hills of So. bot.) e 


First term, June 13-July 15; 
Second term, July 18-Aug. 19 


New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 


State College, New Mexico 


8-week session, June 13-Aug. 6 
First 6 weeks, June 13-July 22; 
Second 6 wks., July 23-Sept. 2 
Range Management Camp, Aug.| -Seg 


Summer session, June 6-July 29 
Ist post session, Aug. 1-12; 
2nd post session, Aug. 15-26 


Rocky Mtn. 
Nat. Park 


8) { New Mexico Western College 
2 © 


Silver City, New Mexico 










® University of Colorado 
® Boulder, Colorado 


COLORADO University of Denver 


Bryce Canon Nat. Park Mesa Verde denver, Colorado 


First term, June 17-July 22; 
Second term, July 25-Aug. 27 





Summer session, 
June 20 to August 19 a 






ae 


—_ 


Meeeeee = Zion National Park Nat. Park ® University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Summer session, 
June 15 to August 10 


Ea 


Ask any of University of Utah 
the Schools ® Salt Lake City, Utah 


First session, June 11-July 19 
Post session, July 20-Aug. 26 


here listed for details 


dbovt courses, University of Wyoming 


First term, June 13-July 15; 
Second term, July 18-Aug. 19 


oeooeeemseemhmUmcrteWOmUCOWUCUOUCOWUC OUC8lUO 










recreation programs, Laramie, Wyoming 

“eS ¥ Dates of NEW MEXICO Utah State College @ Coaching school, June 6-11 
5 £ ts; “4 ; Logan, Utch Second term, July 26-Aug. 26 
howl: cellent © Western State College of Colorado @ Pre-session, June 6-17 

or fei tee d reéely i 7-week session, June 20-Aug. 5 
Specilitieg, cn be ted Carlsbad Caverns ae Gunnison, Colorado Music Camp, August 8-19 

“@ reaP’Westérn © Park ng 
tome. 


ihe, FOR DE&FAILS MAIL TO SCHOOL OR els [ole} a] oe) a 42)'] od tel 


Summer Admissions Officer—Box A: Summer Admissions Officer—Box A: Summer Admissions Officer—Box A: 


(School) 
AE MENTO IC PICONET RL ef alll 
(Your Name) (Your Name) 


ee Le ae et ae ETS eS (Street) EE EO EIR aa 





